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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. extract from it rather copiously, were we not | began to flourish in Italy; three artists, who 

The History of Painting in Italy, from the | reminded, by the consideration that the work | 48 much advanced the gt of colouring, as the 

Period of the Revival of the Fine Arts to the | is extended through six large octavo volumes, | former improved design ; and of nt 8 oe 

end of the eighteenth century: translated | that the sole method of affording our readers Nah of Upper og Me treat me the ra S parla 3 
from the original Italian of the Abate Luigi | a just insight into its character, is by confin- | VOUMESs Since the number of the names 


. : artists, and the many additions to this new im- 
; 5 Ing 2 < vesuiga- te: ; 
Lanzi. By Tuomas Roscoe. In 6 vols. | ing ourselves pretty closely to an investiga pression, have induced me to devote two 


8vo. London, 1828. Simpkin and Mar- | tion of the history itself. We shall, therefore, | | o)mos to their merits. Then follows the 
shall. content ourselves with copying the following | .onool of Bologna, in which the attempt wag 
Every man whose business or pleasure has } general statement of the method upon which | made to unite the excellences of all the otber 
led him into the intricate lore of ancient art, | the author’s undertaking has been conducted: | schools: this commences the fifth volume; and 
will, we are certain, fall into an ecstacy of| ‘The method I follow in treating of each school } on account of proximity it is succeeded by that 
delight at the first glance at this very interest- | is analogous to that prescribed to himself by of Ferrara, and Upper and Lower Romagna. 
ing and highly useful work, and reckon as an | Sig. Antonio Maria Zanetti, in his Pittura Ve- | The school of Genoa, which was late in aequir- 
hour every minute which defers his intimate | neziana, a work of its kind highly instructive, ing celebrity, succeeds, and we conclude with 
acquaintauce with the clue to all his diffi- | #ud well arranged. What he has done, in | that of Piedmont, which, though it cannot 
culties. It is not a little remarkable, that speaking of Lis own, I have attempted in the boast so long a succession of artists as those of 
while the English press has, for the last cen- other schools of Italy. I accordingly omit the | the other states, has merits sufficient to entitle 
literally teemed with historical collec- | 2#™¢ of living painters, and do not notice | it to a place in a history of painting. Tius the 
tury, y . y | every picture of deceased artists, as it would | five most celebrated schools will be treated of in 
reg and compendiums of nearly all kinds, interrupt the counexion of the narrative, and | the order in which they arose; in like manner 
the Fine Arts, which during that period have | would render the work too voluminous, but | as the ancient writers on painting began with 
made such important advances in this coun- | content myself with commending some of their | the Asiatic school, which was followed by the 
try, should not have earlier found a single | best productions. I firsi give ageneral charac- | Grecian, and this last was subdivided ito the 
historian,—we mean of the art itself, as dis- } ter of each school; £ then distinguish it into | Attic and Sicyonian; to which in process of 
tinguished from the biographers of its pro- | thiee, four, or more epochs, according as its | time succeeded the Roman school Tbe sixth 
fessors. Disquisitions on this as on every j style underwent changes with the change of | and last volume contuins an ample index to the 
other subject, and descriptions of particular taste, in the same way that the eras of civil his- | whole, quite indispensabie to render the work 
collections and single pictures, have, it is | tory are deduced from revolutions in govern- | More extensively useful, and to give it its fuil 
true, appeared in abundance; but the former | ents, or other remarkable events. A few cele- advantage. . 
have usually tended rather to the confusion, | brated painters, who Lave swayed the public} Although the name of Lanzi is sufficiently 
than to the elucidation of interesting and re- a, and a el pig -% A Fs ae eee well known on the Continent, to the Enghish 
mote facts, in consequence of the controversial panes’ GS Se SU © Sere Ge) Sree” ee, ae following information, slender as 


eerie style is particularly described, because the ge ; ~ : 
spirit which almost invariably pervades them, | neéral and characteristic taste of the age bas | “® ®"¢ obliged to make it, may not be un- 


while the latter are valuable only as indivi- | peen formed upon their models. Their imme- acceptable. — 

dual and not as general inquiries, and from } diate pupils, and other disciples of the school, Luigi Lanzi was born in the year 1732 at. 
their want of combination and connection, | follow their great masters ; and without a re- Monte dell ‘Olmo, in the diocese of Fermo. 
are available but to afew. The various bio-! petition of the general character, reference is His father was a physician and a man of lét- 
graphers of painters which we possess, have | made to what each has borrowed, altered, or | ters, aud his mother a woman of a pious and 
necessarily regarded the man rather than the} added to the style of the founder of the school, | excellent disposition. Ler son has recorded 
artist, or where their professional merits have | OF at most such character is cursorily noticed. | her merits and his own affection for her ina 
been the object of attention, the same want of This method, though not susceptible of a strict | beautiful Latin elegytoher memory. Early 
connexion as a history, still leaves much in chronological order, is, on account of the con- introduced by his father to all the beauties of 
uncertainty, while of the ebbings and flowings | M¢xion of ideas, much better adapted to a his- | the school of the old Italian poets, Lanzi ae- 
of the art the reader also remains in igno- tory of art than an alphabetic arrangement, quired an ‘ energy of feeling and a solidity 
rane, from the want of a comparison be- which too frequently interrupts the notices of | o¢ judgment which confer attractions upon 


: schools and eras ; or than the method pursued } ,. 
tw : : > . ¢ 7 
een the respective eras. in annals, by which we are ofien compe!led to his most serious and elaborate works. Atan 


That this deficiency should have been long | mike mention of the scholar before the master, | €atly age he became equally intimate with 
and severely felt, and yet that for a period of | should he survive the former; or that of sepa- | the best political and literary historians of his 
nearly twenty years, the excellent work of! rate lives, which introduces much repetition, | day. In 1775 the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Luigi Lanzi should not have earlier found a by obliging the writer to bestow praises on the | Florence appointed him keeper of his cabinet 
translator, appears remarkable enough; more | pupil for the same style which he also com-| of medals and gems in the Gallery of Flo- 
especially when it is considered that, from its | mends in the master, and to notice in each in- | rence, of which, in 1782, he published a de- 
first appearance, its merits have been fully dividual that which was the general character scription. His next production was an Es- 
appreciated on the Continent, and by those | f the age in which he lived.” * * * i say on the ancient Italian Dialect, which was 
among our own countrymen, to whom the ‘My work is divided into six volumes ; and | fojlowed by Preliminary Notices’ respecting 
Italian language is familiar, and the subject I commence by treating in the two first volumes | phe Sculpture of the Ancients and their va- 
matter of interest. It is some consolation at of that part of Italy, which, through the genius rious Styles. In 1789 appeared his Essay 


least fj : Ba of Da Vinci, Michelangiolo, and Raffaeilo, be- A ; 
or the inconvenience of delay, that the | came first conspicuous, and first exhibited a | upon the Tuscan Tongue, *a work,’ says Mr. 


task has thereby devolved upon one so capa- | decided character in painting. Those artists Roscoe, ‘of immense erudition and research.’ 
ble of doing it full justice as Mr. Roscoe. were the ornaments of the Florentine and Ro- | In 1790 Lanzi produced an Inquiry into the 
4 The necessity for, and the importance of, | man schools, from which I proceed to two Condition and Site of Pausula, an ancient 
'Sundertaking are so ably displayed in Lan- | others, the Sienese and Neapolitan. About the | City of Piceno. In 1792he published, at 


48 own preface, that we should be induced to | same time Giogione, Tiziano, and Coreggio, | Florence, the first part of the Storia Pittorica 
49 
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(the work before us) which, however, only 
comprised the History of Lower Italy. While 
engaged in collecting further materials for 
its completion. on his return from Genoa, in 
December 1793, he experienced an attack of 
apoplexy. In the spring following, he visited 
the baths of Albano, where he superintended 
the publication of the latter part of his history 
in the Remondini press, upon the completion 
of which he gave a new edition of that al- 
ready published, altered and augmented both 
in notes and text. Additional improve- 
ments of this kind appeared in every subse- 
quentedition. The last published, under his 
own superintendance, was at Bassano, in 1809, 
Shortly after which period his health began 
to decline; and on Sunday, March 30, 1810, 
an attack of apoplexy terminated his earthly 
career in the 78th year of his age. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
L.anzi was the author of three Dissertations 
upon. Ancient Painted Vases, commonly 
called Etruscan; Aloisii Lanzii Inscriptionum 
et Carminum, Libri Tres; I Lavori, e le 
Giornate di Esiodo Ascreo opera con L. 
Codici risconstrata, emendata la versione 
latina, aggiuntavi I’Italiana in Terze Rime 
con annotazioni, and Opere Sacre. 

Having thus slightly introduced to our 
readers the Italian author of these valuable 
volumes, we proceed to make them more 
a ot acquainted with the results of 

is arduous researches, and for that purpose 
extract the following interesting information 
relative to the revival of painting in Italy :— 

‘That there were painters in Italy, even 
during the rude ages, is attested not only by 
bistorians, but by several pictures which have 
escaped the ravages of time; Rome retains 
Several ancient specimens. Passing over her 
cemeteries, which have handed downto usa 
natmber of Christian monuments, part in speci- 
mens of painted glass, scattered through our 
museums, and part in those of parietal histories, 
or walled mosaic, it will be sufficient to adduce 
two vast works, unrivalled by any others, that 
[I know of, in Italy. The first is the series of 
the Popes, which in order to prove the suc- 
cession of the papal chair, from the prince of 
the Apostles down to the time of St. Leo, this 
last holy pontiff caused to be painted; a work 
of the fifth century, which was subsequently 
continued until our own times. The second is 
the decoration of the whole church of San Ur- 
bano, where there are several evangelical acts 
represented on the walls, along with some his- 
tories of the Titular Saint and st. Cecilia, a pro- 
duction which, partaking in nothing either of 
the Greek lineaments or style of drapery, may 
be attributed more justly to an Italian pencil, 
which las subscribed the date of 1O11. Many 
more might be pointed out, existing in different 
cities ; as for instance the picture at Pesara, of 
the patron saints of the city, illustrated by the 
celebrated Annibale Olivieri, which is earliex 
than the year 1000; those in the vaults of the 


cathedral at Aquileja, the picture at Santa | 


Maria Primerana at Fiesole, which seems the 
work of that or the succeeding age; and the 
picture at Orvieto which was formerly known 
by the name of S. Maria Prisca, but is now ge- 
nerally called S. Brizio. I say nothing of the 
figures of the virgin formerly ascribed to St. 
Luke, and now supposed to be the production 
ofthe eleventh or twelfth century, as 1 shall 
have to treat of them at the opening of the 
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third book. The painters of those times were, 
however, of little repute; they produced no 
illustrious scholars, no work worthy of marking 
an era. The art had gradually degenerated 
into a kind of mechanism, which, after the 
models afforded by the Greek workers in mosaic 
employed in the church of St. Mark, at Venice, 
invariably exhibited the same legends, in which 
nature appeared distorted rather than represent- 
ed. It was not till after the middle of the 


thirteenth century that any thing better was | 


attempted; and the improvement of sculpture 
was the first step towards the formation of a 
new style. 

¢‘ The honour of this is due to the Tuscans; a 
nation that from very remote antiquity dissemi- 
nated the benign light of art and learning 
throughout Italy ; but it more especialiy be- 
longs tothe people of Pisa. They taught artists 
how to shake off the trammels of the modern 
Greeks, and to adopt the ancients for their 
motels. Barbarism had not only overwhelmed 
the arts, but even the maxims necessary for 
their re-establishment. Italy was not destitute 
of fine specimens of Grecian and Roman sculp- 
ture ; but she had long been without an artist 
who could appreciate their value, much less 
attempt to imitate them. Little else was exe- 
cuted in those dark ages but some rude pieces 
of sculpture, such as what remains in the 
cathedral of Modena, in San Donato at Arezzo, 
in the Primaziale at Pisa, and in some other 
churches where specimens are preserved on the 
doors or in the interior. Niccola Pisano was 
the first who discovered and pursued the true 
path. There were, and still are, some ancient 
sarcophagi in Pisa, especially that which in- 
closed the body of Beatrice, mother of the 
Countess Matilda, who died in the eleventh 
century. A chase, supposed to represent that 
of Hippolytus, is sculptured on it in basso re- 
lievo, which must be the production of a good 
school; being a subject which has been often 
delineated by the ancients on many urns still 
extant at Rome. This was the model which 
Niccola selected, from this he formed a style 
which participated of the antique, especially in 
the heads and the casting of the drapery; and 
when exhibited in different [talian cities * it 
inspired artists with a laudable emulation to 
apply to sculpture more assiduously than they 
had before done,” as we are informed by Vasari. 
Niccola did not attiin to what he aspired. The 
compositions are sometimes crowded, the figures 
are often badly designed, and show more dili- 
gence than expression. His name, however, 
will always mark au era in the history of de- 
sign, because he first led artists into the true 
path by the introduction of a better standard. 
Reform in any branch of study invariably de- 
pends on some rule, which, promulgated and 
adopted by the sehools, gradually produces a 
general revolution in opinion, and opens a new 
field to the exertions of a succeeding age. 

‘About 1231, he sculptured at Bologna the 
urn of San Dominico, and from this, as a re- 
markable event, he was named * Niccola of the 
Urn.” He afterwards executed in a much 
superior style, the Last Judgment, for the cathe- 
dral of Orvieto, and the pulpit in the church of 
San Giovanni, at Pisa; works that demonstrate 
to the world that design, invention, and com- 
position, received from him a new existence. 
He was succeeded by Arnolfo Florentino, his 
scholar, the sculptor of the tomb of Boniface 
VIIL. in San Pietro at Rome; and by his son 
Giovanni, who executed the monuments of 
Urban 1V. and of Benedict I[X.in Perugia. He 
afterwards completed the great altar of Sau 


Donato, at Arezzo, the cost of which was thirt 
thousand gold florins; besides many other 

works which remain in Naples and in several} 

cities of Tuscany. Andrea Pisano was his as. 
_sociate, and probably also his disciple in Pery- 

gia, who, after establishing himself in Florence, 
| ornamented with statues the cathedral and the 
church of San Giovannia in that city ; and ip 
_twenty two years finished the great gate of 
bronze “to which we are indebted for all that 
is excellent, difficult, or beautiful in the other 
| two, which are the workinanship of succeeding 
) artists.” He was, in fact, the founder of that 
great school that successively produced Oreag. 
na, Donatello, and the celebrated Ghiberti,who 
fabricated those gates for the same church, 
which Michelagnolo pronounced worthy to 
form the entrance of Paradise. After Andrea, 
we may notice Giovanni Balducci, of Pisa, 
whose era, country, and style, all lead us to 
suppose him one of the same schuol. He wag 
an excellent artist, and was employed by Cast. 
ruccio, Lord of Lucca, and by Azzone Visconti, 
Prince of Milan; where he flourished, and left 
among other monuments of bis art, the tomb of 
San Pietro Murtire, at S. Eustorgio, which isso 
highly praised by Torre, by Lattuada, and by 
various other learned illustrators of Milanese 
antiquities. Two eminent artists, natives of 
Siena, proceeded from the school of Gio. Pisano, 
namely, the two brothers, Agnolo and Agostino, 
who are greatly commended by Vasari as im. 
provers of the art. Whoever has seen the se- 
pulchre of Guido, bishop of Arezzo, which is 
decorated with an infinity of statues and basso 
relievos, representing passages of his life, will 
not only find reason to admire in them the de- 
sign, which was the work of Giotto, but the 
execution of the sculpture. The brothers also 
executed many of their own designs in Orvieto, 
in Siena, and in Lombardy, where they brought 
up several pupils, who for a lony period pursued 
their manner, and diffused it over Italy.’ 

We must here for the present come toa 
termination, with the purpose, however, of 
speedily returning to a work which for re- 
search, impartiality, lucidity of arrangement, 
and interest, has not a prototype. 


The Red Rover, a Tule. By the Author of 
‘the Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. pp. 988. 
London, 1827. Colburn. 


Tuts isa tale of the sea, and by one who 
knows how to deal with the might and the 
mystery of the great deep. To him there is 
nothing secret or indefinable on that ocean 
of which he is the vigorous and original his- 
torian. A being native to the element,—a 
creature beneath whom the waters ‘ bound 
as a steed that knows his rider,’—who finds 
an intelligent language in wave and wind, 
and for whom the whirlwind and the storm 
wear most familiar faces. Requiring but 
brief time and confined space for action, he 
leads us breathlessly and with intense interest 
through all the real and traditionary expert 
ences of seamen,—mingling with the imagi- 
nary enough of truth to attract attention and 
silence incredulity, and selecting from the 
true only the most wild, and romantic, an 
fearful passages, that diversify the existence 
of those whose home is on the deep. ; 
Such is our opinion of the genius of this 
| author in those subjects of which he 1s ° 
complete and indisputable a master. —, 
is only at sea and among sailors that be 
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thus powerful. Elsewhere his spirit and 
yality are of the commonest order, and pro- 
ductive of the feeblest effects. His landsmen 
are weak and shadowy outlines,—and rarely 
has he hit off a female character with delicacy 
orstrength. In this respect he fails sadly in 
the work before us. Gertrude Grayson (who 
ig meant to be all loveliness and fascination, ) 
is a weak and inefficient sketch, and her 
amiable governess Mrs, Wyllys, though pour- 
trayed more energetically, is of as little im- 
rtance to the story. But we are antici- 
pating ;—it is, perhaps, enough for Mr. Coo- 

r that he reigns without one respectable 
rival in a department of romance which he 
has rendered entirely his own, and in which 
he manifests the most unapproachable excel- 
lence. Allan Cunningham can talk of the 
spirits which ride upon the tempest, with all 
the enthusiasm of the poet; but he cannot, 
like the author of the Pilot, present us with 
appalling pictures of realities,—the frenzy of 
the elements and the agonies of human 
beings—drawn from the life by one who has 
endured or witnessed all that he describes. 
It is time, however, that we confine ourselves 
tothe Red Rover. The story opens at New- 
port, in October 1759, when that, like every 
other American town was rejoicing at Wolfe’s 
victory in Quebec, and mourning for the fall 
of the conqueror. A humourous conversa- 
tion between a youth who is waiting for a 
new set of habiliments, and the tailor who is 
shaping them, brings us acquainted with the 
vulgar feeling respecting the pirate who gives 
his dashing appellation to these volumes. 
From this discourse we learn that the vessel 
of this gallant infester of the seas, has been 
lying several days in the outer harbour of 
Newport. This circumstance awakens much 
attention in the inhabitants of Newport, who, 
however, generally believe her to be only a 
slaver. Among the gazers unknown to Hec- 
tor Homespun (the busy tailor we have al- 
ready mentioned,) was a youth who had ap- 
parently seen some six or seven and twenty 
seasons, — 

‘That those seasons had not been entirely 
made of sunny days and nights of repose, was 
betrayed by the tinges of brown which had 
been laid on his features, layer after layer, in 
such constant succession, as to have changed 
oly bong olivea complexion which had once 

€n fair, and through which the rich blood was 
still mantling with the finest glow of vigorous 
re His features were rather noble and 

r y than distinguished for their exactness 
be ers his nose being far more bold 
bie ee than regular in its form, with 
mene oe ate aud sufficiently marked 
Lae ing ee of the superior parts of his 
& ane pe ed intellectual expression which 
physio y ecoming so common to American 
in He my. The mouth was firm and manly; 
ine por he muttered to Limself, with a mean- 
nigher “"y bo the curious tailor drew slowly 
that Canal a a set of glittering teeth 
io wd son cay from being cased in so 
thick and ie - ond was a jet black, in 
little ae base inglets ; the eyes were very 
evidently of an common, gray, and, though 
ing to ho bey changing expression, rather lean- 

A young ag than severity. The form of 
was of that happy size which 
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seemed to be well knit, while it was justly pro- 
portioned, and strikingly graceful.’ 

The youth thus introduced is Wilder, one 
of the principal personages of the narrative. 
His companions, two common seamen, a 
white, and a negro named Scipio Africanus 
are next described, and with considerable 
ability; but we pass these portraits for that 
of the Red Rover himself who approaches 
unobserved by the party who are speculating 
on the nature and intention of the strange 
vessel :— 

‘The third individual was a man between 
thirty and forty, and of a mien and attire not 
a little adaptei to quicken the already active 
curiosity of the good man Homespun. His 
person was slight, but afforded the promise of 
excéding agility, and even of vigour, especially 
when contrasted with his stature, which was 
scarcely equal to the medium height of man. 
His skin had been dazzling as that of woman, 
though a deep red, which had taken possession 
of the lower lineaments of his face, and which 
was particularly conspicuous on the outline of 
a fine aquiline nose, served to destroy all ap- 
pearance of effeminacy. His hair was like his 
complexion, fair, and fell about his temples in 
rich, glossy, and exuberant curls His mouth 
and chin were beautiful in their formation ; but 
the former was a little scornful, and the two 
together bore a decided character of voluptuous- 
ness. The eye was blue, full without being 
prominent, and, though in common placid and 
even soft, there were moments when it seemed 
a little unsettled and wild. He wore a high 
conical hat, placed a little on one side, so as 
to give a slightly rakish expression to his phy- 
siognomy, a riding frock of light grecn, breeches 
of buckskin, high boots, and spurs. In one 
of his bands he carried a small whip, with 
which, when first seen, he was cutting the air 
with an appearance of the utmost indifference 
to the surprise occasioned by bis sudden inter- 
ruption.’ 

In justice to this finished creation of the 
author, we must go farther into the story, and 
exhibit the Rover, as he appeared under more 
exciting circumstances :— 

‘One form was to be distinguished from all 
around it, by the dignity of its mien and the 
air of authority that breathed even in the repose 
of its attitude. It was the Rover, who stood 
alone, none presuming to approach the spot 
where he had chosen to plant bis light but 
graceful and imposing person. There was ever 
an expression of stern investigation in his 
quick wandering eye, as it roved from object 
to object in the equipment of the vessel ; and, 
at moments, as his look appeared fastened on 
some one of the light fleecy clouds that floated 
in the blue vacuum above him, there gathered 
about his brow a gloom like that which is 
thought to be the shadowing of intense thought. 
Indeed, so dark and threatening did this lower- 
ing of the eye become, at times, that the fair 
hair which broke out in ringlets from beneath 
a black velvet sea-cap, from wliose top de- 
pended a tassel of gold, could no longer impart 
to his countenance the gentleness which it 
sometimes was seen to express. As though he 
disdained concealment, and wished to announce 
the nature of the power he wielded, he wore his 
pistols openly in a leathern belt, that was made 
to cioss a frock of blue, delicately edged with 

gold, and through which be had thrust, with 
the same disregard of concealment, a light 
and curved Turkish yattagan, with a straight 
stiletto, which, by the chasings of its handle, 
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bad probably originally come from the manu- 
factory of some Italian artisan.’ 

We pass much intermediate matter, in or- 
der to place before our readers the descrip- 
tion of the Rover's cabin, and his first inter- 
view with Wilder on board ship :— 


‘The apartment in which our adventurer 
now found himself afforded no bad illustration 
of the character of its occupant. In its form 
and proportions it was a cabin of the usual 
size and arrangements ; but in its furnitureand 
equipments, it exhibited a singular admixture 
of luxury and martial preparation. The lamp, 
which swung from the upper deck, was of solid 
silver; and, though adapted to its present situ- 
ation by mechanical ingenuity, there was that 
in its shape and ornaments which betrayed it 
had once been used before some shrine of a far 
more sacred character. Massive candlesticks, 
of the same precious metal, and which partook 
of the same ecclesiastical formation, were on a 
venerable table, whose mahogany was glittering 
with the polish of half a century, and whose 
gilded claws and carved supporters bespoke an 
original destination very different from the or- 
dinary service of a ship. A couch, covered 
with cut velvet, stood along the transom ; while 
a divan, of blue silk, lay against the bulkhead 
opposite, manifesting, by its fashion, its mate- 
rials, and its piles of pillows, that even Asia 
had been made to contribute to the ease of its 
luxurious owner. In addition to these promi- 
nent articles, there were cut glass mirrors, plate, 
and even hangings ; each of which, by some- 
thing peculiar in its fashion or materials, be- 
spoke an origin different from that of its neigh- 
bour. In short, splendour and elegance seemed 
to have been much more consulted than pro- 
priety, or conformity in taste, in the selection 
of most of those articles which had been, oddly 
enough, made to contribute to the caprice or to 
the comfort of their singular possessor. In the 
midst of this medley of wealth and luxury, ap- 
peared the frowning appendages of war. The 
cabin included four of those dark cannon whose 
weight and number bad been first to catch the 
attention of Wilder. Notwithstanding they 
were placed in such close proximity to the ar- 
ticles of ease just enumerated, it only needed a 
seainan’s eye to perceive that they stood ready 
for instant service, and that five minutes of pre- 
paration would strip the place of all its tinsel, 
and leave it a warm and well protected battery. 
Pistols, sabres, half pikes, boarding axes, and 
all the minor implements of marine warfare, 
were arranged about the cabin in such a man- 
ner as to aid in giving it an appearance of wild 
embellishment, while, at the same time, each 
was convenient to the hand. Around the mast 
was placed a stand of muskets; and strong 
wooden bars, that were evidently made to fit in 
brackets on cither side of the door, sufficiently 
showed that the bulkhead might easily be con- 
verted into a barrier. The entire arrangement 
proclaimed that the cabin was considered the 
citadel of the ship) In support of this latter 
opinion appeared a hatch, which evidently 
communicated with the apartments of the in- 
ferior officers, and which also opened a direct 
passage into the magazine. These dispositions, 
a little different from what he bad been accus- 
tomed to see, instantly struck the eye of Wilder, 
though leisure was not then given to reflect on 
their uses and objects.’ 

After some preliminary observations, the 
pirate says,— 

‘«* My ship has filled your eye agreeably ; 





nor shall I be slow to acknowledge, that | have 
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seen enough about your air and person to make 
ime wish to be an older acquaintance. You 
want service ?"—** Oce should be ashamed of 
idleness in these stirring times.”"—* it is well. 
Tuis is an oddly-constructed world in which we 
hive, Mr. Wilder. Some think themselves in 
danger with a foundation beneath them no less 
solid than ferra jirma, while oilers are content 
to trust their fo:tunes on the sea So, azain, 
geome there are who believe praying is the bu 
s‘aess of man; and then come others who are 
soaring of their breath, and take those favours 
f r themselves which thcy have not always the 
leisure or the inclination to ask for. Nodoubt 
vou thought it prudent to inquire into the na- 
tuse of our trae, before you came hither in 
quest of employment 7’°—** You are said to be 
a slaver, among the townsmen of Newport."— 
“ Tiey are never wrong, your village gossips! 
if witchcraft ever truiy existed on earth, the 
urst of the cunning tbe hus been a village 
inokeeper; the second, its doctor; and the 
taird, its priest The right to the fourth honour 
may be disputed between the barber and the 
tailor.” ’ * . . * 

«« T need not tell you, Mr. Wilder, that ours 
is ahazardous pursuit. Some call it liwless. 
isut, as 1 am little addicted to theological dis- 
putes, we will waive the question. You 
Lave not come here without knowing your 
exrand ?"——* | am in search of a berth.”"— 
‘Doubtless you have retiected well on the 
wiatter, and know your own mind as to the 
trade iu which you would sail. In order that 
no time miy be wasted, and that our dealings 
wiay be frank, as becomes two honest seamen, 
{ will confess to you, at once, that I have need 
af you. A brave and skilful man, one older, 
thotgch, I dare say, not better than yourself, 
occupied that larboard state-room, within the 
mouth; but, poor feilow, he is food for tisbes 
ere this "—“* He was drowned ?”’—* Not he! 
ffe dicd in open battle with a king’s ship!” 
“A king’s ship! Have you then stretched 
your commission so far as to find a warranty 


fur giving battle to bis majesty’s cruisers ?” 


“"Is there no king tut George the Second ? 
Pethaps she bore the waite tlig, perhaps a 
Dane. But be was truly a gallant fellow; and 
tiere lies lis berth, as empty as the day he was 
carnied froin it, to be cast into the sea. 
aman fit to succecd tov the conmund, should 
an evil star shine on ny fate. 


ing smilie, while he cast 


ders. "— They are indulgent! 


4uuose ensigus, as you may please?” 


standing looks of the two seamen met. 


man. 


use. 
man; plain, substantial, and cheap. 
fiag I little like. 


He was 


I think I ecould | 
die easier, were Ito Know this nobie vessel was 
to be transmitied to one who would make such 
use of her as should be.”—** Doultless your 
owners would provide a successor, in the event 
f such a calamity.’— Niy owners are very 
reasonuble,” returned the otuer, with a mean- 
another searching 
giance at his guest, which compeiied Wilder to 
tower his own eyes to the cabin floor; © they 
seldom trouble me with importunities or or- 
I see thut flags 
were not forgotten in your inventory ; do they 
also give you permission to wear any one of all 
As this 
question was put, the expiessive and under- 
The 
captain drew a flag from the balf-open locker, 
where it had caugiit the attention of his visitor, 
and, lettiug the roll unfold itse!f on the deck, | 
he answered, “ This is the lily of France, you 
see. No bad emblem of your stainless French- 
An escutcheon of pretence without spot; 
but, nevertheless, a little soiled by too much 
Here you have the c.lculating Dutch- 
It is a 
If the ship be of value, her 
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———s 
owners are not often willing to dispose of her | comes, to spoit a simple pennant, with the eye 


without a price Tis is your swaggering Ham- ofa king’s cruiser on us—" love to flaunt 
burger. He is rich in the possession of one | the rascals!’’ interrupted the other, with a smo- 
town, and makes his boast of it in these tow- | thered, but bitter laugh. ‘ There is pleasure 
ers. Of the rest of his mighty possessions he | in the thing! In order to punish, they must 
wisely says nothing in his allegory. These } possess the power ; an experiment often made, 
are the crescents of Turkey; a moon-struck | but never yet successful’ You understand ba. 
nation, that believe themselves the inheritors | lancing accounts with the law, by showing a 
of heaven. Let them enjoy their birthright in | broad sheet of canvass! I need say no more,” 
peace; itis seldom they are found looking for | And which of all these flags do you most 
its blessings on the high seas ;—and these, the | use ?”? demanded Wilder, after a moment of 
little satellites that play about the mighty | intense thought. ‘* As to mere sailing, I am as 
moon, your barbarians of Africa. I hold but | whimsical as a girlin ker teens in the choice 
little communion with these wide-trowsered | of her ribands. I will often show you a dozen 
gentry, for they seldom deal in gainful tratfic. | in a day. Many is the worthy trader who has 
And yet,” he added, glancing his eye at the | gone into port with his veritable account of 
silken divan before which Wilder was seated, | this Dutchman, or that Dane with whom he 
“] have met the rascals; nor have we parted | has spoken in the offing As to fighting, though 
‘entirely without communication. Ah! here | 1 have been known to indulge a humour, too, 
comes the man I like; your golden, gorgeous | in that particular, still is there one which I 
Spaniard! This field of yellow reminds one | most affect." And that is?—" The captain 
of the riches of her mines; and this crown! | kept his hand for a moment on the roll he bad 
one night fancy it of beaten gold, and stretch | touched, and seemed to read the very soul of 
forth a hand to grasp the treasure. What a | his visitor, so intent and keen was his look the 
blazonry is this for a galleou! Here is the} while. Then, suffering the bunting to fall, a 
humbler Portuguese; and yet is he not without | deep, blood-red field, without relief or ornas 
a wealthy look I have often fancied there | ment of any sort, unfolded itself as he answer- 
were true Brazilian diamonds in this kingly | ed with emphasis, “ This ”"—* That is the co- 
bauble. Yonder crucifix, which you see hang- | lour ofa rover!” == Ay, it is red!’ I like it 
ing in pious proximity to my state-room door, | better than your gloomy fields of black, with 
is a specimen of the sort 1 mean.” Wilder | death’s heads, and other childish scarecrows. 
turned his head to throw a look on the valua- | It threatens nothing; but merely says, ‘Such 
ble emblem, that was really suspended from | is the price at which’ Lam to be bought.’ Mr, 
the bulkhead, within a few inches of the spot | Wilder,” he added, losing the mixture of irony 
the other named. After satisfying his curiosity, | and pleasantry with which he bad supported 
he was in the act of giving his attention again | the previous dialogue, in an air of authority, 
| tothe flags, when he detected another of those | “ we understand cach other. It is time that 
penetrating, but stolen glances, with whic his | each should sail under his proper colours. I 
companion so often read the countenance of | need not tell you who I am ?”’—[ believe it 
his associates. It might have been that the | is unnecessary, said Wiider. “If I can com. 
captain was endeavouring to discover the effect | prehend these palpable signs, I stand in pre- 
his profuse display of wealth had produced on | sence of—of—” “ The Ked Rover,” continued 
the mind of his visitor. Let that be as it | the other, observing thiut he hesitated to pro- 
would, Wilder smiled ; for, at that moment, | nounce the uppa¥4ing name. “ itis true; and 
the idea first occurred that the ornaments of |} Lbope this interview is the commencement of 
the cabin had been thus studiously arranged | a durable and firm friendship. I know not 
with an expectation of his arrival, and with | the secret cause, but from the moment of our 
the wish that their richness might strike his | meeting, a strong and indetinable interest has 
senses favourably. Tie other caught the ex- | drawn me towards you. Perhaps I felt the 
pression of his eye; and perhaps he mistook | void which my situation has diawn about me; 
its meaning, when he sufieied his construction | be that as it may, I receive you with a longing 
| of what it said toanimate him to pursue his | heart and open arms ’’’ 
whimsical analysis of the flags, with an air The greater part of the second volume is 
still more cheerful and vivacious than before.’ occupied with fearfully interesting pictures of 
the situation of the Royal Caroline, (com- 
manded by Wilder, and in which Gertrude 
Grayson, and Mrs. Wyllys, are passengers,) 
its chase by a mysterious vessel, and the mu- 
tinous desertion of Wilder by the supersti- 
tious crew. To these extraordinary and ap- 
palling descriptions no quotation could do 
justice ; we must be content, therefore, with 
a vivid pourtrayal of the circumstances in 
which the abandoned seaman and the females 
are finally placed :— 

‘Each forbore to dwell upon the danger of 
their situation, in consideration of the feelings 
of the rest; but neither could conceal the im- 
minent risk they ran, from that jealous watch- 
fulness and love of life which was common to 
them all. In this manner, minutes, hours, and 
the day itself, rolled by, and the darkness was 
seen stealing along the deep, gradually narrow- 
ing the boundary of their view towards the 
east, until the whole of the empty scene was 
limited to a little dusky circle around the spot 
on which they lay. To this change sueceeded 
another fearful hour, during which it appeared 
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The Rover proceeds with this humorous 
analysis of the flags till he reaches those of 
England, and exclaims, 


*s Tuese are England ; like herself, aristo- 
cratic, paity coloured, and a good deal touched 
| by humour. flere is bunting to note all ranks 
' and conditions, as if men were not made of the 
same flesh, and the people of one kingdom 
| might not ail sail honestly under the same em- 
| blems. Here is my lord high admiral; your 
St.George; your field of red, and of blue, as 
chance may give you a leader, or the humour 
ofthe moment prevail; the stripes of mother 
India, avd the royal standard itself!’"*—* The 
| royal standaid!"— Why not? a commander 
| is termed ‘a monarch in his ship.’ Ay, this 
is the standard of the king; and, what is more, 
it has been worn in presence of an admiral?” 
“This needs explanation!’ exclaimed his lis- 
tener, who seemed to feel much that sort of 
horror that a churchman would discover at the 
detection of sacrilege. ‘To wear the royal 
standard in presence of a flag! | We all know 
how difficult, and even dungerous, it be- 
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ath was about to visit them, environed 
horrors. The leavy 
junge of the wallowing whale, as he cast his 
huge form upon the surface of the sea, was 
heard, ac: ompanied by the mimic blowings of 
a hundred imitators, that followed in the train 
of the monarch of the’ocean. — It appeared to 
the alarmed and feverisii imagination ot Ger- 
trude, that the brine was giving up all its mon- 
sters; and, notwitistanding the calm assur- 
ances of Wilder, that these accustomed sounds 
were rather the harbingers of peace than signs 
of any new danger, they filled her mind with 
images of the secret recesses over which they 
seemed suspended by a thread, and painted 


that de : 
by its most revoluing 





them replete with the disgusting inhabitants of 
the caverns of the great deep. The intelligent | 
seainan himself was startled, when he saw, ou | 
the surface of the water, the dark fins of the | 
yoracious shark stealing around the wreck, ap. | 
prised, by lis instinct, that the contents of the 
devoted vessel were shortly to become the prey 
of his tribe. Theu came the moon, with its 
mild and deceptive light, to throw tiie delusion 
of its glow on the varying but ever frigutful 
scene. 

‘6% See,” said Wilder, as the luminary lifted 
its pale and melancholy orb out of the bed of 
the ocean; ** we shall Lave light for our hazard- 
ous launcu!”’ “is it at band?” demanded 
Mis. Wyllys, with all the resolution of manner 
she could assume in so trying a situation. 

6“ It ismthe ship has ‘already brought lier 
scuppers to the water. Sometimes a vessel will 
float until saturated with tiie brine. If ours 
sink atall it will be soon” “Jf at all! Is 
there then hope that she cau float.” 

‘6 None!” said Wilder, pausing to listen to 
the hollow and tiireatening sounds which issued 
from the deptlis of the vessel, as the water broke 
through her divisions, in passing from side to 
side, and which sounded like the groaning of 
some heavy monster in the last agony of nature. 
‘None; she is already losing her level !” 

‘Hiscompanions saw the change; but, not 
for the empire of the worid, could either of 
them have uttered a syllable. Another low, 
threatening, rumbling sound was heard, and 
then the pent air beneath blew up the forward 
part of the deck, with av explosion like that of 
agun. “ Now grasp the ropes L have given 
you” cried Wilder, breathless with his eager- 
ness to speak. 

‘His words were smothered by the rushing 
and gurgling of waters. ‘The vessel made a 
plunge like a dying whale; and, raising its 
stern high into the air, glided into the depths 
of the sea, like the leviathan seeking his secret 
places. Tie motionless boat was lifted with 
the ship, until it stood in an attitude fearfully | 
approaching to the perpendicular. As the | 
wreck descended, the bows of the launch met ! 
the element, burying themselves nearly to fill- | 
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lng; but, buoyant and light, it rose again, and, 
sttuck powerfully on the stern by the settling 
Mass, the little ark shot a-head, as though it | 
had been driven by the haud of man. Sul, as 
the water rushed into the vortex, every thing | 
Within its influence yielded to the suction ; 
and, atthe next instant, the launch was seen 
darting down the declivity, as if eager to follow 
the vast machine, of which it hud so long form- | 
eda dependant, through tue same gaping whiil- 
Pool, to the bottom. hen it rose, rocking, to 
the surface; aud, for a moment, was tossed 
and whirled like a bubble circiing in the eddies 
ofapool. Afier which the ocean moaned, and 
selpt again ; the moonbeams playing across its 
treacherous bosom, sweetly and calm, as the 








rays are seen to quiver on a lake that is em- | men of sarcastic irony, the writer has most 


bedded in sheltering mountains. * * 
‘66 We are safe:” suid Wilder, who had 


stood mid the violence of the struggie, with bis | 


person firmly braced against a tast, steadily 
watching the manner of their escape. Thus 
far, at least, are we safe ; for which may heaven 
alone be praised, since no art of mine could 
avail us a feather.” 

‘The females had buried their faces in the 
folds of the vestments and clothes on which 
they were sitting; nor did even the governess 
raise her countenance, until twice assured by 
her companion that the imminency of the risk 
was past. Another minute went by, during 
which Mrs. Wyllys and Gertruce were render- 


|ing their thanksgivings, in a manner and in 


words less equivocal than the expression which 
had just broken from the lips of the young sea- 
man. When this grateful duty was performed, 
they stood erect, as if emboldened by the offer- 
ing, to look their situation more steadily in the 
fuce. 

‘On every side lay the seemingly iliimitable 
waste of waters. To them, their small and 
frail tenement was the world. So long as the 
ship, sinking and dangerous as she was, re. 
mained beneath them, there had appeared to be 
a barrier between their existence and the ocean. 
But one minute had deprived them of even this 
failing support, and they now found themselves 
cast upon the sea in a vessel that might be 
likened to one of the bubbles of the element.’ 

Ultimately they are picked up by the Ro- 
ver, on board of whose vessel the interest of 
the tale deepens, and its events are skilfully 
developed. Important discoveries are mace 
imminent perils encountered, and the feelings 
of the reader are wrought up to the highest 
pitch of intensity, by the concluding volume. 
We must not anticipate our readers by en- 
tering into these details, but content ourselves 


happily counterfeited the smart and flippant 
composition, and the neat, compact, and spe- 
_cious argumentation of that ingenious bat 
profligate nobleman. The object of this cle- 
ver little tract is to show that the sophistries 
which were so frequently employed by Bo- 
lingbroke against the doctrines and discipline 
of revealed religion, whether Mosaical or 
Christian, were just as valid when directed 
against civil government; and that the abuses 
in the latter may as well be urged as a reason 
for getting rid of the restraints and safeguards 
of civil society, as the abuses in the former 
can be alleged as a pretext for abandoning 
the moral doctrines, or positive institutions, 
of our most holy faith. The repute in which 
the writings of Lord Bolingbroke were then 
held, made such an attempt peculiarly sea- 
sonable, and the success of the attempt was 
answerable to its importance ; for never were 
sophistical reasoning and cool malignant hos- 
tility against Christianity more signally dis- 
comfited than in The Vindication of Natural 
Society. Abhorring, as we do, the pestilent 
doctrines and wily subtlety of Bolingbroke, 
we cannot justly deny him the character of 
an eloquent, correct, and perspicuous writer ; 
and to these qualities alone must doubtless 
be ascribed the care and assiduity with which 
he was studied in early life by Mr. Burke; 
for without such attention it would have been 
uiterly impossible to imitate him with sue- 
cess: yet it is very remarkable that, after this 
specimen of that peculiar style of composi- 
lion, we never again meet with any thing 
resembling it in the rest of Mr. Burke's nu- 
merous compositions. His celebrated Trea- 





with recommending a work, the splendid con- | 


ception and skilful execution of which, will 
exalt the reputation even of the author of the 
Pilot. 


The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
16 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. C. and J. 
Rivington. 

Tue appearance of a newand enlarged edi- 

tion of the works of Mr. Burke is an event 

of too much importance to pass unnoticed by 

a literary journal ; and we confess that it was 

with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that 

we found another opportunity of renewing 
our acquaintance with treasures which have 
always delighted us, and will afford de- 





| light to all readers, so long as eloquence and 


wisdom shall be admired among men. It is 
not our intention, nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary, to give our readers a detailed account of 
the character or productions of that extraor- 
dinary man; but as these will always possess 


| “ | 
_a large share of interest in the literary world, 


} 
{ 


cal: 


and as this new edition brings the subject | 


fairly before us, we conceive that a succinct 


view of the nature of the various and impor- | 


tant pieces of which these volumes are com- 
posed, will not be unacceptable to the readers 
of The Literary Chronicle. 

The earliest, and, we believe, not the least ' 
interesting of Mr. Burke's productions, is | 
The Vindication of Natural Society, written | 
after the manner of the celebrated Lord Bo- 
lingbroke: in this piquant and lively speci- | 


‘rica, which ended in the 


.Gencies. 


tise on the Sublime and Beautiful comes 
nearer to this style than any subsequent pro- 
duction of his pen; but this is owing not so 
much to any previous habits of composition, 
as to the nature of the subject; which, as the 
vreat master of Roman eloquence justly ob- 
served, demands eguabile et temperatum ora- 
tronis genus. 

Of the character and merits of the The 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, we 
shall say nothing: the production is too 
well known and too universally admired to 
need either notice or commendation from us. 

The remainder of his works are all politi- 
the tract entitled Observations on a 
late State of the Nation, and fhoughts on the 
Cause of Present Discontents, though written 
concerning fugitive events of transitory ir- 
terest, contain, nevertheless, many importai t 
political maxims, which will long survive the 
oceasions which gave them birth. 

We come now to the speeches : these} with 
one or two exceptions, were delivered on oc- 
casions of imperishable interest to this great 
kingdom. Soon after Mr. Burke had com- 
nenced bis parliamentary career, this nation 
became involved in that contest with Ame- 
revolt of that vreat 
and Waportant portion of our foreign depen- 
In the many and fierce discussions 
to which this contest gave rise in the Hause 
of Commons. the part which Mr. Burke took 


| was firm and decisive, and itn the noble dis- 


play of oratory which lis speech on American 
taxation exhibits, he has bequeathed to all 
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future statesmen a finished model of senato- | 
rial eloquence. Of all his speeches, this 
seems to have been the most carefully studied, 
it is more calm and sedate than the rest, and 
though he was speaking on a subject on 
which, at that time, it was impossible to | 
speak without emotion, or even without 
warmth, yet he seems to have held, through- 
out the whole, a control over his naturally ar- 
dent temperament, and, satisfied with con- | 
vincing the understandings, totally abstained 
from moving the passions of his hearers. | 
One instance, and only one, of the workings | 
of his brilliant fancy, appears in this speech ; | 
we allude to the beautiful description of the | 
rising glories of America, given in an ima- | 
gined vision of the young Lord Bathurst; let | 
the reader look at this passage, and we are | 
satisfied that he will agree with us, that for | 
just representation and splendid imagery, it | 
is unrivalled in modern eloquence. 

His next speeches, viz. on conciliation with 
America, on economical reform at the elec- 
tion of Bristol, and on Mr. Fox’s East In- 
dia Bill, are distinguished by peculiar ex- 
cellencies, but, on such subjects, it is better to 
be silent than not to speak at considerable 
length, and this our limits forbid us to do. 

We intended to indulge in a few observa- 
tions on the speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, but we are compelled to confine our- | 
selves to one passage, which the classical | 
reader will recognize as a beautifical amplifi- | 
cation of a splendid description in Livy; we | 
allude to that part of the above-mentioned | 
speech, in which Mr. Burke describes the | 
devastation of the Carnatic, by the troops of | 
Hyder Ali Khan ; this speech is one of the 
most elaborate in the whole collection, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the notice of 
our readers. 

On the work on the French Revolution it 





; 


is needless to expatiate ; it is the best known | 
of all his works, and it is read on account of | 


its tender passages and gorgeous language, 
by multitudes who will read it for nothing 
else. Who, that has read it, has forgotten, 
or will ever forget, his pathetic and affecting 


queen of Louis XVI. ? 

After his greatly admired Appeal from the 
Old to the New Whigs, follow several letters 
and fragments of speeches, which, though 
many may feel disposed to pass by as devoid 
of interest, we can truly say, will amply re- 
compense the attention of the reader, on ac- 
count of their intrinsic excellencies : nothing, 


indeed, seems to have escaped from the pen | 


of Edmund Burke, not even a familiar note 
upon a trifling occasion, without being im- 


pressed with the peculiar character of his | 


mind; all his private letters that have ap- 


peared atalifferent times since his death, most | 


of them written hastily, and without any 
possible view to publication, confirm this 
remark. He seems never to have written a 


page without some striking excellence both | 


of thought and expression. Wisdom and 
eloquence, which other men reach occasion- 
ally, and by an effort, to him were constant 
and familiar; splendid as his talents were, 
still this must have been owing to compre- 


| years, and the conflict has been fought at your 
apostrophe to Marie Antoinette, the suffering | 


‘ Easy writing is hard reading ;’ 
but it isa noble and encouraging example, 
of the state of habitual elevation, to which 
great genius may be brought by constant cul- 
tivation and exercise. 

The last four volumes are occupied with 
the charge and impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and is that part of the work to 
which we have alluded, as only recently 
published. These volumes were edited by 
Doctor King, the lately deceased Bishop of 
Rochester, one of Mr. Burke’s executors ; 
at the commencement of the last quarto vo- 
lume is a dedication of the work, by that 
prelate, to the present King of France. We 
are glad to find that this edition has the very 
necessary appendage of a copious index, 
which seems to us to be framed with consi- 
derable care, and will add considerably to 
the value of this great and important work. 


The part which contains the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings being wholly new, we 
need make no apology for the following ex- 
tract from the peroration of the answer to the 
defence on that trial; with it we will close 
this article, and adorn our page: 


‘ My lords, I have done; the part of the 
Commons is concluded. With a trembling 
solicitude we consign this product of our long 
labours, to your charge. Take it '—take it! 
It is a sacred trust, I do assure you. Never 
was a cause of such magnitude submitted, 
before, to any human tribunal. 

‘ My lords, at this awful close, in the name 
of the Commons, surrounded by them, | attest 
the retiring, I attest the advancing generations, 
between which, as a link in the great chain of 
eternal order, we stand.—We call this nation, 
we call the world to witness, that the Commons 
have shrunk from no labour; that we have 
been guilty of no prevarication; that we have 
mace no compromise with crime; that we 
have not feared any odium whatsoever, in 
the long warfare which we have carried on 
with the crimes—with the vices—with the ex- 
orbitant wealth—with the enormous and over- 
powering influence of eastern corruption. This 
war, my lords, we have waged for twenty-two 


lordships’ bar for the last seven years. My 





| space in the history of a great nation. 


lords, twenty-two years is a great space in the 
scale of the life of man; it is no inconsiderable 
A busi- 
ness which has so long occupied the councils 
and the tribunals of Great Britain, cannot pos- 
sibly be huddled over in the course of vulgar, 
trite, and trausitory events. Nothing but some 
of those great revolutions, that break the tra- 
ditionary chain of human memory, and alter 
_ the very fuce of nature itself, can possibly ob- 
scure it. My lords, we are all elevated toa 





verge of some great mutations. There is one 
thing, and one thing only, which defies a}} 
mutation ; that which existed before the world, 
and will survive this fabric of the world jg. 
self: I mean justice; that justice, which, ema- 
nating from the Divinity, has a place in the 
breast of every one of us, given us for our 
guide with regard to ourselves, and with re- 
gard to others, and which will stand, after this 
globe is burned to ashes, our advocute or our 
accuser before the great Judge, when He comes 
to call upon us for the tenour of a well-spent 
life. 

‘ My lords, the Commons will share in every 
fate with your lordshijps; there is nothing 
sinister which can happen to you, in which 
we shall not be involved; and if it should so 
happen that we shall be subjected to some 
of those frightful changes, which we have 
seen; if it should happen that your lordships, 
stripped of all the decorous distinctions of hu. 
man society, should, by hands at once base 
and cruel, be led to those scaffolds and ma- 
chines of murder, upon which great kings and 
glorious queens have shed their blood, amidst 
the prelates, amidst the nobles, amidst the 
magistrates who supported their thrones, may 
you in those moments feel that consolation 
which I am persuaded they felt in the critical 
moments of their dreadful agony ! 

‘ My lords, there is a consolation, and a great 
consolation it is, which often happens to op- 
pressed virtue and fullen dignity; it often hap- 
pens that the very oppressors and persecutors 
themselves are forced to bear testimony in its 
favour. 1 do not like to go for instances a great 
way back into antiquity. I know very well, 
that length of time operates so as to give an 
air of the fabulous to remote events, which 
lessens the interest and weakens the applica- 
tion of examples. I wish to come nearer to the 
present time. Your lordships know and have 
heard, for which of us has not known and 
heard, of the parliament of Paris? The parlia- 
ment of Paris had an origin very similar to 
that of the great court before which I stand; the 
parliament of Paris continued to have a great 
resemblance to it in its constitution, even to 
its fall; the parliament of Paris, my lords, 
was; itis gone! It has passed away; it has 
vanished like a dream! It fell, pierced by the 
sword of the Compte de Mirabeau. And yet 
i will say, that that man, at the time of his 
inflicting the death wound of that parliament, 
produced at once the shortest and the grandest 
funeral oration that ever was or could be made 
upon the departure of a great court of magis- 
tracy. Though he had himself smarted under 
its lash, as every one knows who knows 
his history (and he was elevated to dreadful 
notoriety in history) yet when he pronounced 
the death sentence upon that parliament, and 
inflicted the mortal wound, he declared that 
his motives for doing it were merely political, 





degree of importance by it; the meanest of us 
will, by means of it, more or less, become the 
_ concern of posterity; if we are yet to hope for 
such a thing in the present state of the world, 
as a recording retrospective civiliaed posterity ; 
but this is in the hands of the great Disposer 
of events; it is not ours to settle how it shall 
be. My lords, your house yet stands; it stands 
as a great edifice; but let me say, that it stands 
in the midst of ruins; in the midst of the 
ruins, that have been made by the greatest 
moral earthquake that ever convulsed and 
shattered this globe of ours. My lords, it has 
pleased Providence to place us in such a state, 


hensive study, and intense application, for | that we appear every moment to be upon the 





and that their hands were as pure as those of 
| yustice itself, which they administered—a great 
|and glorious exit, my lords, of a great and 
'glorious body? And never was a eulogy pro- 
nounced upon a body, more deserved. They 

were persons in nobility of rank, in amplitude 
| of fortune, in weight of authority, in depth of 
learning, inferior to few of those that hear me. 

My lords, it was but the other day, that they 
submitted their necks to the axe! but their 
| honour was unwounded. Their enemies, the 
| persons who sentenced them to death, were law- 
'yers, full of subtlety ; they were enemies, full 
fe maliee; \et lawyers full of subtlety, and 

enemies full of malice, as they were, they did 
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not dare to reproach them with having sup- 
ed the wealthy, the great, and powerful, 

and of having oppressed the weak and feeble, 
in any of their judgments, or of having per- 
yerted justice in any one instance whatever, 
through favour, through interest, or cabal. 

‘My lords, if you must fall, may you so 
fall’; but if you stand, and stand I trust you 
will, together with the fortune of this ancient 
monarchy—together with the ancient laws and 
liberties of this great and illustrious kingdom, | 
may you stand as unimpeached in honour as 
in power; may you stand, not as a substitute 
for virtue, but as an ornament of virtue, asa 
security for virtue; may you stand long, and 
jong stand the terror of tyrants; may you 
stand the refuge of afflicted nations ; may you 
stand a sacred temple, for the perpetual resi- 
dence of an inviolable Justice. 





ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S SIR MICHAEL SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 755.) 
From this wild and magnificent production, 
into the merits of which we entered fully in 
our last, we now extract the author's brief 
sketch of the French revolution, and its con- 
sequences,—and of the military genius of 
Napoleon, and his fatal campaign in Russia: 

‘The army which you behold, and the 
chief who leads it,” said the Spirit, “ are the 
enlightened children of the earth, who believe 
in nothing but their own wisdom, and rely on 
nothing but their own valour. They were once 
a people enslaved and oppressed; they asserted 
the liberty of human nature, they trampled on 
their tyrants, and dethroned their princes, dis- 
owned the obedience to bloody laws, and belief 
in dark priestcraft, and exalted human reason, 
and worshipped liberty, and became a mighty 
people, And when they saw that the light of 
reason was excellent, and that liberty was a 
glorious thing, they resolved to diffuse them 
over the earth, and with the principles of free- 
dom in one hand and a drawn sword in the 
other, they set out on their mission. And they 
vanquished the tyrants in many a bloody field, 
and planted the sacred tree of liberty with the 
spear, and watered it weil with blood; and it 
grew and prospered, and overshadowed the 
kingdoms of the earth, and all the people re- 
joiced.”” 

‘Go on with thy picture, Spirit,” said Sir 
Michael; “thou hast got the darker and 
bloodier shades to add: { shall do it for thee 
And all the nations of the earth rejoiced, be- 
cause they saw that the rational freedom of the 
sons of men was triumphing, and they looked 
forward to centuries of bappiness, to religious 
liberty, and civil enjoyment. To the light of 
liberty they turned their eyes: first it began to 
dazzle, then it began to blind, and then it be- 
gan to destroy. And by this wild and wizard 
light they were misled and misguided and en- 
slaved. For there arose among them a man to 
whom God had given great natural genius, 
Vast powers of conception, an ambition which 
knew no bounds, and a valour and skill which 
Overcame all enemies. He saw the use which 
could be made of the new spirit which ani- 
mated mankind, and with liberty on his lips, 
and an imperial crown in his heart, he trampled 
nation after nation under the feet of his cavalry, 
and made his officers and chief servants cast 
dice for crowns and for kingdoms. The 
glory of the victories which this man gained 
aepryed changed the feelings of the people, 

ey were but led to rapine and conquest 
€y cared not who Jed them, whether a mo- 





narch or a consul. He saw this, and placed lume, we take the story of a peculiarly viva- 


the crown on his brows; and lo, there he is, 
after having enslaved other nations, come to 
war against the frozen regions of the worth, and 
to finish the conquest of the world. Stand 
now, and see mortal presumption receive a ter- 
rible rebuke.” 

‘And they stood and looked, and a sight 
more martial and glorious was never witnessed ; 
for never did the earth send forth to conquest 
and to fame an army so numerous, so well 
disciplined, so brave, and so ably commanded. 
The light from their arms and armour flashed 
into the dark heaven above, their banners of 
gold glittered like so many eagles sailing in 
the air thirsting for blood ; and the tossing of 
their war-horses’ manes, and the dancing of 
their snow-white plumes, resembled the ocean 
when its billows are in foam. Along they 
came, a wide torrent of gleaming steel, and but 
one hour’s march lay between them and uni- 
versal empire for themselves, and the crown of 
the wide universe for theirleader. But in that 
hour’s march the fruit of many a bloody field 
and many a dark intrigue was lost—a terrible 
fate awaited them. 


‘« The clouds gather above them,” said the 
Spirit, ““and congregate around, and if the 
storm descends, their burnished corslets and 
gilded coats will make but a poor defence 
against wind which cuts as a scythe, hail 
which peels human flesh from the bone, and 
snow which freezes up the blood, and plucks 
down courage as the winter wind strips the 
trees.” ‘ The clouds of heaven are filled with 
wrath,” said Sir Michael; ** and on yon mar- 
tial array will the storm soon descend, swal- 
lowing up their strength, and devouring horses 
and riders.””» From the clouds, as he spoke, 
there came a frozen wind, and in the wind 
there was hail and snow and fire, which struck 
them down as the tempest levels the ripe-eared 
corn, and no man could withstand the wintry 
deluge, which descended without intermission 
upon them. The snow sank into their hearts, 
arrested their steps, and laid its cold eternal 
mantle over them as they dropt in their ranks 
by the hundred and by the thousand. The 
rolling of their cannon wheels was arrested, 
their war-horses sank and were smothered up, 
and the fires which they kindled on the top of 
the snow-wreaths expired beneath the falling 
above and the melting below. Thirty thousand 
horsemen, with their cuirasses gleaming, and 
their war-horses neighing, were struck by the 
winter-wind as if death had bestridden the 
tempest; and there they lay in their ranks, 
whitening over with fast-falling snow, anda 
flight of vultures, darkening all the air, ready 
to drink at the current of life before it became 
frozen forever Their leader stood, and looked 
to heaven and looked to earth, and cursed God, 


, 


‘ but could not die. 


‘6*So perish the worms of the earth,” said 
the Spirit; *‘ war, famine, pest, poverty, scorn, 
tyranny, slighted love, neglected genius, and 
ten thousand other deadly ills, all belong to 
that creature called man, and fill his eyes with 
tears, his heart with groans, and his mind with 
dread forebodings. Under yon snowy mantle, 
four hundred thousand bold hearts have ceased 
to beat; yet the sun shines, the stream runs, 
the woods grow, the birds sing, and the heaven 
grows dark at night and bright in the morning, 
unconscious that such a living mass of pre- 
sumptuous creatures has been withdrawn from 
existence.”’ 


From the witch-adventures in the last vo- 





cious crone :— 

** Look at me! I was not always 4 crea- 
ture four score years old, troubled with a sore 
cough, my eyes as if they were lined with red 
plusb, my teeth dropped out and perished toa 
single stump, lame of a foot, and halting on a 
crutch. There was a time when my eyes were 
bright, my locks black, and my hmbs young 
and nimble, and then, Cummers, who was like 
me in the wide west country? Ab! I was not 
one of those spiritless creatures who waylay 
domestic happiness at home, and like a hawk 
over a brood of chickens, or an eagle in a dove- 
cote, flutter merry souls at a bridal, and made 
the mother scream over her perishing babes. 
No, no; I threw my spell into the air, and 
away I went with my merry Cummers to see 
what bonnie France had provided forus. I saw 
the sea glancing and glimmering below us, and 
then the gilded spires of laughing Rouen; 1 
heard the sound of the song and the dance, and 
smelt the red wine, and the fragrance of a feast. 
There, in the great cathedral, four score monks 
sat down to a feast. I tell ye what, Cummers 
—I have feasted with kings, and other prime 
ones of the earth, but the feast of monks tran- 
scends them all. The dainties and the fatness 
of the earth are there, their grace is marvellous 
brief, and their feasting wondrous long, and it 
would astonish ye to see bow much those godly 
men will eat; but the blessing of the saints is 
with them, and they surpass all men in that, as 
much as they do in holiness. 

‘«¢ Seven of us sat perched like cormorants 
on the heads of seven abbots cut in stone, and 
when the Bishop of Rouen closed his eyes, and 
clasped his hands for the blessing, down he 
dropped with a scream, and on the banquet we 
fell, for the passage of the sea had sharpened 
our appetite. The choicest viands disappeared 
—the best wine followed. The bishop shouted 
out, ‘the fiends are feasting with us '—let us 
strive with the wide throats of perdition.’ And 
well and worthily he did his devoir that night, 
marched deep into the roast, consumed the 
broiled; took up a pullet, covered with barn- 
door fatness, and laid it down a skeleton; and 
finally, he drenched the whole in a flood of 
wine, which would have floated three geese. 
Cummers, I advise ye never to enter into com- 
petition with a priest—in my youthful days l 
did it; I won the victory, it is true, but it was 
dearly bought, for as I mounted the nightwind 
I found myself giddy, and when the day dawned 
I was on a mountain top, within sight of the 
pole, and three weary nights did I plod soberly 
back. I warn ye against fellowship with priests 
—a word to the wise is enough.’ 

We conclude with a few miscellaneous 
passages :— 

Greece. —‘ Brunelfin said, “ Behold glorious 
Greece!’ And the peasant sat, and looked 
earnestiy and sadly from sea to sea, his eye lin- 
gering for a moment on every hill, and vale, 
and temple, and stream. ‘ iknough, enough !* 
he said: **the nation that once falls, falls 
never to rise again. Enough, enough: I see 
enough, to see that Greece has not been named, 
without cause, the first of nations; she looks 
more glorious, even in her rags, than other na- 
tions in their robes There are her temples 
covered with living sculpture, and giving an 
example to the earth of true proportion, regular 
beauty, and strength. Her streams are yet 
glowing in i :.mottal verse, and the very stones 
which choke their channels have once been 
gods, heroes, poets, aud philosophers; they 
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bear a halo about them still, a stamp of immor 

tality, such as no nation and no mind can im 

press. Enough, enough! Greece has not dis- 
appointed me.” | 

Rome —* “ Tell me what thou seest, friend,”’ 
said Brunelfin, “and I shall tell thee if thy 
sight deceives thee.”” “I see then a cily rag- 
ged and ruinous, her streets choked with filth, 
Ler temples made into hovels for wretches who 
he slumbermng on rags, while all the land 
around lies like a desert.” “ Rome, Rome, 
Rome,” cried the elf. -* What more” “1 
sec,” answered the other, “ten thousand war- 
nors knocking at ber gates, her rulers are pale 
and trembling, her people cry on the saints to 
shield them, and run to kiss the brazen toe of 
St. Peter, and to fall prostrate before an image 
of the Virgin, and to supplicate the bloody 
atone of Thomas a-Becket, that the invaders 
may be turned trom their gates” “ Rome, 
Rome,” cried the elf, “ Rome, and Rome only, 
could do this. Seest thou ought else?” “ By 
tue sun of heaven!" exclaimed the peasant, 
* | have seen enough, and moive than enough. 
Rome, Rome, low hast thou fallen. Compared 
to thee Babylon is blessed: the traveller seeks 
for it amid the bushes of the desert, and rouses 
a lion where kings once had power. Compared 
to thee, Nineveli has a brow of glory; the fish- 
erman dries lis nets on her temple stones, and 
wonders of what city the dust is which lies at 
his feet. Away, away! Belt green eaith at 
any part of her waist thou wilt, | have seen 
enough. I shall now shut my eyes, that they 
may see no more of human misery.””’ 

Lucifer's Consolations.—* “ Eaith is as tran- 
quil as usual; only a litthe war, where one 
of these ciowned persons met with an uncivil 
arrow; and only a little treason, where that 
other..ciowned person and all bis saga- 
cious companions had their throats very care- 
fully cut. No! the world is exceedingly 
quiet at present, and I never saw so few 
of its rulers on the way to my dominions. 
But the people of tl.e earth will soon, in their 
own good time and way, send me a dozen of 
crowned heads at once There wiil be reli- 
gious dissensions,—of all dissensions the most 
profitable to me, for they teem with gicat 
events; such as battles wheie rulers are hewn 
down and slot, private conferences where kings 
and leadeis aie very coully stabbed and poin- 
arded, and solemn banquets wheie very satis- 
factory poison is mingled with the wine. There 
are many otlcr occasions from which I receive 
subjects ; priests with their terrors, doctors with 
their drugs, jealousy with its spiced cup, love 
with its disappointments, ambition with its 
erushed hopes, and genius with its repressed 
aspirations. But I wish not to trouble you 
with a catalogue of all matters which contii- 
bute to the population of my kingdom.” ’ 


Elements of Geometry, with Notes. By J. QR. 
Younc. 8vo. pp. 218. London, 1827. 
Souter. 

AcrerinG with the ingenious author of this 

work, that elements of geometry are by no 

means numerous in this country, we are glad 
to see one so well qualified exerting himself 
to supply the deficiency. In the present in- 
stance, an unusually enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of the elements of geometry has 
been taken, and one which we consider well 
calculated to facilitate the progress of the be- 
ginner. Mr. Young has paid particular at- 
tention to converse propositions, having de- 
monstrated the converse wherever such de- 
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monstration was possible, and in other cases, 
shown that it necessarily failed. Respecting 
this portion of his labours, Mr Young ob- 
serves, ‘ There can be no doubt that this com- 
preliensive mode of proceeding, embracing as 
it does every thing connected with the sub- 
ject, must afford the student entire satisfac- 
tion, and must also increase the accuracy as 
well as the extent of his geometrical know- 
ledge; since he not only learns that under 
certain conditions a certain property must 
take place, but also whether or not it is pos- 
sible for the same property to exist under any 
change of those conditions.”. Mr. Young has 
availed himself occasionally of M. Garnier’s 
Réciproques de la Géométrie, the first (and 
Mr. Y. believes the only) work in which full 
consideration is bestowed on converse pro- 
positions. To the doctrine of proportion, 
Mr. Young has been equally attentive, and 
apparently with equal success. In the notes 
will be found an exposure of some remark- 
able crrors and inconsistencies, into which 
modern geometers have fallen, particularly in 
reference to the theory of parallel lines, and 
the doctrine of proportion, many of which 
errors are now for the first time noticed. A 
proposition in Sémpson’s Geometry, which has 
been fur upwards of seventy years received 
as genuine, and adopted by more modern 
geometers is proved to be false; other in- 
stances of incautious reasoning are adduced 
from Legendre, Dr. Simson, and others. 

The second part of this useful performance 
will contain the geometry of planes and solids, 
with notes, and an appendix on the symme- 
trical polyedrons of Legendre. 





The Court of Chancery: a Satirical Poem. 
By Recrnatp James Biewitt, late of 
Lincolnss Inn. 8vo. pp. 106. London, 
1827. I. Kay. 

PonpDERING in the park of Fontainebleau on 

the evils of the Court of Chancery, and on the 

temptations of that profession whose votaries 


‘may be often dishonest without the fear of | 


detection,’ and in whose practice ‘ the boun- 
daries between good and evil are very slight, 


and may be imperceptibly transgressed,’ the | 
writer of this satire has been inspirited to | 


assai’ the one and expose the other, in a way 
much better calculated to wound private feel- 
ing than to effect public good. Asa lawyer 
himself, and as the propounder of the apology 
for lawyers which we have just quoted, we 
think if he had consulted his better taste and 
more amiable feelings, he would have abstain- 
ed from the virulence and personality which 
characterize these pages. In !ulging in these 


he has lessened the effect of his attacks upon 


a vicious system ; for it is impossible to avoid | 


seeing, that not the system itself, but the men 
are obnoxious to the satirist. To substantiate 
this opinion, we need only point to the de- 
scripuon of Mr. F. P. Stratford, which suc- 
ceeds portraits scarcely less severe of Messrs. 
Bell, Cross, and Cox. The next victim 


whom heimmolates at his shrine of ill-direct- | 


ed satire, is the respected Mr James Stephen, 
well known as an advocate for the abolition 
of slavery, «nd deservedly celebrated for hav- 


ing done away with the practice of feeing the. 





chief clerk to an enormous amount upon 





every report. On this subject, Mr. Blewitt 
himself observes, that ‘few men would have 
had courage enough to brave the odium, to 
which sucha step, unimitated by the other 
masters, must have exposed this gentleman.’ 
The Earl of Eldon, a portrait which, however 
correct and vivid, has at least nothing on the 
score of novelty to recommend it,—Mr. 
Agar, whose maintenance of his territorial] 
rights, is stated to be so inviolable, that he 
transports poor wretches who are caught 
angling in his fish-pond,—and Mr. George 
Spence, follow successively; and these sketches 
‘we venture no opinion as to the accuracy of 
the painter), though unpolished, are certainly 
not deficient in power. The various phases 
of a suit in Chancery, are feelingly pourtray. 


}ed, and exhibit the author's ingenuity to 


‘great advantage. Mr. Blewitt does not con- 
fine himself to the living; he invokes the 
shade of Romilly, for the sole purpose of 
accusing that lamented individual of avarice ! 
and states, that he took hundreds of briefs 
when aware that it was impossible for him to 
attend to them. Sir Anthony Hart, who is 
termed a prosing and monotonous advocate, 
is now presented to us :-— 
* Hart saliies forth—but why was he put there? 
His judgeship merges all the barrister. 
Long may he live that dignity to keep, 
And slumber now, as once he lull’d to sleep. 
His name half serves my numbers to compose, 
And turn duil poetry to duller prose. 
Still might his long experience fit the place, 
That Copley’s sense without can never grace.” 
Mr. Sugden experiences more favour, but 
his conceit is condemned, and his conduct at 
the Sussex election smartly ridiculed.. Mr. 
Horne is described as an angry snarler, of 
fluent speech, but feeble argument. Mr. 
Shadwell is a favourite of the author, and is 
thus generously eulogized :— 
*‘ Come, gentle Shadwell, in thy modest mein 
Good sense, good humour are united seen,— 
Good sense well temper’d by reflection sage, 
That ciowns the promise of thine early age ;— 
Good humour, fraught with many a harmless 
joke, 
Which studied insult only can provoke. 
| Nought can the muse for censure find in thee, 





| Though less than perfect, fom great errors free 

| Be this thy meed for future times to scan, 

| A trusty counsel and an honest man!’ 

| Messrs. Fonblanque and Park are con- 

| trasted with much energy, but we are unable 

| to enter into this portion of the poem. Pass- 

ing over Messrs. Treslove, Rose, and Bick- 

| ersteth,— 

| ¢ Slow sneaking forth comes learned Weatherall. 

| Yet half asleep, he seems just rous’d from bed} 

Still shines the greasy nightcap on his head. 

| Unwash’d his face and hands, uncomb’d his 
hair, 

Cut is his beard, but left the lather there. 

One stocking decently his leg adorns, 

The other, inside out, its neighbour scorns. 

No brace sustains his small-clothes from she 

| dirt, 

Nor keeps conceal’d the mysteries of shirt. 

Still is there something in his face and eye, 

That serves to show the mind’s abilitys— 

A strange effect of visage, that foretells 

Profound research, e’en while its glance re 
pells— 

The light of wisdom ting’d by folly’s shade,— 

Scholastic knowledge turned to masquerade. 
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He speaks 5 D'S fiction, exquisitely rare, | 
Asiounds the Wis®, and makes the si ple stare. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, teat his wearied lungs, 
And English learns to speak in other tongues 
Fantastic thouguts fantastic language glean, 





And reason wonders what they both can mean, 


Ili bas be tried to mount the beights of fame) 


By barte:’d honour and a turnco it’s name. 
Why did he plead for traitors al! unask’d? 
The truth in vain dissimulation mask’d :— 





"Twas injured piide, and baffled hope that 
urg dy 
The patriot counsel in the madman merg'd. 
rail for bim the web ambition spun 5— 
How fra: pud ; 
As now he is, So was Lis race begun 
Whatif he fall, or if Le rise again, 
We take no p €usure, and we feel no pain. 
Few seek bis fiiendsiip, or to Late bave room, 
His heart a wilderness, bis head a toinb ; 


vi his the sympatiies of life refuse J | 
25 canto ii ght ‘rate branches of medical educatior. by the 


To spring, Or soon their balmy fragrance lose ; 


That serves to bury Wisdou’s ancient love, 


fut drives the living fiom its murky door. 

All hail! sir Charles! mot master of the rolls, 

Though haif decreed to tend those musty 
scrolls 5 

Yad but the premier sooner teld his mind, 

Or thou, Sir Charles, less hastily resign’d. 

Sir Charles! what more? the sybil sisters fly, 

And hide in mist the book of destiny " 

Messrs. J. LL. Knight and Pepys are among 
the elect of Mr. Blewitt; but Basil Montagu 
and many others are held up for ‘Scorn to 
point its slow and moving finger at.” We 


can allow no space for ili-natured sketches | 

| pleasure, 
+ “a eltae 7 ' f . | tention, that although the lectures wiil give you 
with the following spirited delineation of a | 


or coarse caricatures; and must conclude 
conveyancer :— 
‘See, from the dust a novel creature spiing, 
The serpent’s nature with an eagie’s wing! 
With tooth so sharp, und pow’: to sour as high 
Through all ihe patuiess realms of sophistry! 
Conveyancer! so call’d, because hits art 

Can change and motion to estates Lupart 5 
Not by the efforts of mechanic ban |, 

But using iegal error fora wand. 

In valu the son his grandsiies right displays, 
And widow'd mother for her dowry prays. 

A deed unsign’d, or signed too late, tou soon, 
A secret testament, a prior boon— 

No stamp, or Oe not properly «ttiixed,— 

An instrument with fraud or weakness mix’d, 
A marriage, not by proper ritual giac’d,— 

A seal by chance destroy’a or naine etiac’d,— 
A passage inierlined, or falsely cvost 5 

A fine unlevied, or recov'ry lost, — 
Construction varying with the varying mind, 
And best opinions cuanging, like the windy— 
A me ining clear, thoug: doubtfully express’d, 
A meaning doub ful, tho’ in clearness diess’d, 
A rule of law, by foliy misapplied,— 

A point, Which justice never yet bas tried ;— 
All these, and thousands more the muse could 

name 

The Strengih enfeeble of possessive claim ;— 
Give to this monster neciomantice skill, 

And make the law subservient to his will. 
Lo! at his bidding money ciuang’d to lands, 
And lands to money, as his voice commauds $ 
Estates for life a stinted term bewail, 

And those in fee are hamper’d by a tail,— 
O'ergrown remainders vanist: into dust, 

And useless uses take tie form of trust 

Tis his to conjure doubts, to breed dismay, 
And hunt, a jackall, fur the lions preyy— 

To lend his aif, when crafty villains ask, 

And clothe their purpose in an honest mask! 


Entire fearlessness and occasional power 


'hurst 





we cannot deny this satire; but we doubt 


| natory and useful. 





whether it will serve the interests of the public | 
or exalt the reputation of the author. 


A Lecture, introductory to the Study of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, delivered by UeNRY 
Wittirau Dewuurst, Surgeon F. M.S., 
Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. London, 1827. 

Turs valuable introductory lecture was deli- 

vered by Mr. Dewhurst, on Monday, Oct. 1, 

at the New Theatre of Anatomy, in Sidmouth 

Street. 

of lectures on anatomy, physiology, and sur 

gery, and will be found exceedingly expla- 

Mr. Dewhurst considers 

the sciences of anatomy and physiology as 

inseparable. and expresses his surprise that 
they should have been divided into two sepa- 


late Dr. Gordon, of Edinburgh. Having 
announced his intention of giving a separate 
course of lectures on physiology, Mr. Dew- 
thus enumerates the advantages to be 
derived from the anatomical lectures :— 

‘In these you will gain a comprehensive 


idea of the whole body 3; for the paris are dis- 
| played, their functions in the healthy state, and 


aoe 


the importance of particular structures are ad- 
veried to, with the changes which they under. 
vo from morbid actions or from accident. Thus 


It is the first of an autumnal course | 


A 





a groundwork of physiologicai and pathologi- | 


cal knowledge is gained, while the student is 


enubied to pursue his anatomical labours with | 


“ : . g ’ ‘ = | . . . . 
But [ mast impress upon your at- | whieh arrive or begin to sing, —and lastly ap- 


a theoretical knowiedge, yet they are ouly cal- 
culated to give you general ideas; and itis 


| from actual dissection that you must «equire 
| practical information, and this must be minate. 


ae 


It is necessary that you sbou!d know the exact 
course of the principal arteries , for you know 
not how soon you may be sompetled to tie 
them, and that your scalpel may give health 
or death to 4 patient, within the space of a hair's 
breadth, It will be of no use for a pupil to 


/enter.an anatomical theatre or dissecting rooin, 


for the purpose of obtaining anatomical infor- 





that excellent surgeon and anatomist, Mr. Law- 
rence,—“* Anutomy and physiology are the 
' ground work of pathology, or the science of 
disease.” 


‘** Thus we find anatomy, physiology, mor- 
bid anatomy, and pathology, are mutually re- 
lated and intimately connected. Although 


called separafe sciences, they «re, in truth, parts 


of one system; and we must sever lose sight 
of their mutual beurings. On the foundation 
of these four cepartments of knowledge or 
science, is raised the practice of medicine, or 
the healing ert; oveilooking the artificial 
distinctions of physic, suigery, and so forth.”’ 

We are sorry that we cannot by extract 
afford our teaders a full idea of the scientific 
ability displayed in the complete epitome of 
the parts composing the human body, which 
this pamphlet contains. It is, in every re- 
spect, calculated to facilitate the progress of the 
lecturer’s pupils, and to extend his own pro- 
fessional character. 





Circle of the Seasons, and perpetual Key to the 
Calendar and Alnanack, 4c. 80. pp. 440. 
London, 1828. Hooklham. 

Tuts is a most acceptable present to youthful 

lovers of botany and the natural sciences. 

Intended as a work of constant reference, it 

forms a compendious illustration of the his- 

tory and phenomena of every day in the year. 

The saints and festivals,—the natural history 

of each day,—lists of plants which on an 

average begin to flower or to fade,—birds 


propriate descriptive poetry, selected with 
much taste,—all bearing evidence to the re- 


| finement and cultivation of the author’s mind, 


mation, who bas a dishke to the smell or han- | 
diing a dead body: such a man had better | 


leave the profession at once, than endeavour to 
learn it by studying splendidly illustrated ana- 
tomical books. ‘lis true that these, combined 
with actual dissection, prove a poweiful aux- 
iliary; for if a man enters practice without a 
knowledge of anatomy, he is hike a ship ut sea 
without a rudderor sails; there she buffets 
about on the briny waves, until the crew 
perishes either from hunger, or the ship is 
wrecked 
placed in jeopardy, and not unfiequently are 
sacriticed to hisignorance. Yet, gentlemen, I 
am sorry to inform you that, even in this me- 
tropolis, there are men following what is called 
an excellent practice, who know nothing of 
anatomy—whose plan of treatment is empirical ; 
they have a universal medicine for all dis- 
orders, and kill or cure is the result. This is 
lamentable; and [ hope such will never be 
your case, Follow your professional studies 
with zeal,—obtain for yourselves an excelient 
knowledge of your profession; you need not 
then fear the result; confidence will be placed 
in you, and you will be equally honoured and 
respected. 1 have now endeavoured to impress 
on your minds the necessity of obtaining a 
knowledge of the fundainental branch of your 





medical education; and, to use the words of 


The lives of his fellow-creatures are | 





and well fitted to refine ard cultivate the 
minds of others. 


Memoir of the Right Hoa. George Canning, 
lute Premier of England ; with his Parlia- 
mentary Oratwns, all his Poems, Essays, 
Sc. By Leman Tuomas Repe, Esa, 
Professor of Elocution. 8vo. pp. 600. 
London, 1827. G. Virtue. 

GATHERED entirely from sources which are 

open to every body, we have nothing to say 

in recommendation of this volume, excepting 
that it is an industrious compilation,—-a hur- 
ried but not uninteresting history of the times 
in which Mr. Canning lived. Occasionally 
the taste and judgment of Mr. Rede appear 





in a very questionable shape; and it has a 
truly ludicrous effect to find him, on man 
occasions, introducing the subject of his 


biography in the eternal cant of the novelist 
as ‘our hero!’ But, as we have already in- 
timated, the work is not one that calls for 
nice or critical examination ; it serves to te- 
fresh the memory as to the occurrences of the 
last thirty or forty years, and that is all. 





Lhe Young Servants’ Friendly Instructor ; or 
Summary of the Duties of Domestic Ser- 
vunts. By Estuer Copcey (late Hew- 
LETT), author of Cottage Comforts. Lon- 
don, 1827. Simpkin & Marshall. 

As author of the extremely useful little 

volume, called Cottage Comforts (the merits 

of which have been made known to us by 
several experienced housewives of our ac- 
quaintance, and the only drawback to which 
is a title that does not convey any idea of the 








hundreds of instructive hints which it con- 
tains,) Mrs. Copley presented us with suffi- 
cient evidence of her fitness for the task she 
has now performed. Al! the duties, both im- 

rtaut and minute of domestic servants, are 
laid down with precision and propriety ; and 
in the early chapters, the relative situations 
and responsibilities of masters and servants, 
are explained with care,—a most judicious 
mode of proceeding, because it is only from 
domestics who possess this knowledge, that 
we can expect a performance of the duties 
which are here pointed out. 











ORIGINAL. 


DELIRIUM! 


Some wine! some wine '—a truce to grief, 
I'll bear no more this gloomy sadness, 
Some wine! my thoughts must have relief, 

Wine !—thongh the antidote be madness! 


Fill up my goblet! higher still, 
My soul pants wildly for the draught, 
And, by the gods, shall have its fill, 
Though venom in each drop be quaffed ! 
Fools! how ye smile, more, more, I say! 
Ye sneered ouce at my puling sighs, 
Now ye shall find more ligit and gay 
My spirits th u your own cau rise. 
Then more I say—why, how ye start? 
Were poison in the cup, I'd drain it, 
Thus,—thus—and thus—d’ye think my heart 
Is made too shallow to contain it? 
Now for a toast, what shall it be? 
Friend ? mistress ’—No; a curse on both,— 
Here, Bacchus! I devote to thee 
My live, my homage, and my troth! 
It works, it works ! fill up another— 
Glorious delight! again—again— 
This is the way remorse to smother— 
This is the way to banish pain! 
Hold off there! let me seize the bow], 
Fiends! hypocrites! unloose your clasp ; 
I'll have it, though it damn my soul! 
Hold off! ha! ha! "tis in my grasp! 
Tis drank—I feel it in my blood, 
It mounts delirious to my brain, 
Rushing, like an ecstatic flood 
Of rapture through each swelling vein! 


Delicious frenzy! though each sense 
Is through thy magic almost vanished, 
For worlds I would not chase thee bence, 
To find the thoughts which thou hast ba- 
nished. SFORZA. 





SADI. 
(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 

¢Wuat are you doing there, my friend ”’ in- 

uired a Persian Sadi, once, of a young man 
whom he had particularly distinguished ; ‘ I 
am writing.’ ‘And what?’ ‘A book, which 
I very much wish may succeed.’ ‘ And do 
you expect that it will?” ‘ Who would not 
desire to see the success of one’s labour ; yet 
many doubts arise withinme.’ ‘So much the 
better,’ repliedSadi. ‘My genins often appears 
to me too limited to become original ;’ said 
the young man; ‘the difficulty of obtaining 
a correct style makes me uneasy, and still 
oftener I am uncertain as to the species of 
composition proper te adopt. This uncertainty 
causes my work to advance but slowly,—will 
you advise me, Sadi?” ‘I knowa tale,’ re- 
plied Sadi, ‘which I think might be of some 





use to you.’ ‘Pray, good Sadi,’ said the 
young man, ‘let me hear it.’ ‘I have no 
objection,’ answered Sadi, ‘if you have lei- 
sure to listen to me.’ 

‘Three brothers set out one day, to go to 
a town, some miles distance from their abode, 
their father had fixed a considerable reward 
for him who should arrive first. 





All the bro- | 
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there is a great difference between a fine face 
by nature, and one by art. The one stands 
all weathers: the other is blighted by the 
smallest accident.’ 
If. 
‘ Tell me,’ said another young man to Sadj 

one day, ‘ what age is the most fit for an én 
thor?’ ‘The age of wisdom,’ replied Sadi, 


thers were equally capable of the task, but | ‘ You mean,’ inquired the young man, ‘ old 


their opinions were divided as to the way. 
“Why,” said the eldest, ‘should I think 
myself wiser than so many who have gone 
this way before me? I choose the highway; 
there I have space, there I may find shade 
under the trees on each side of the road, 


| 


when I am heated by walking; and the | | 
| Sadi; ‘sometimes you may be destitute of 


ground rises gradually.” Having thus 
spoken, he set out on his journey. ‘‘ Fool,” 
cried the second, “‘ do you not perceive how 
circuitously your very convenient road winds. 
Ile is certainly a fool who follows the multi- 
tude; I will go in a straight line, even 


should it lead through fields and meadows: | 


the advantage is palpable ; nothing interrupts 
my advancing ; nocrowd, no bustle prevents 
” thus saying, he commenced his jour- 
ney. ‘*Should every man before me have 
been a madman,” said the third ; *‘ the rea- 
soning of my brother appears to me to savour 
a little of conceit. 1 will choose the foot- 





path, it is not so circuitous as the highway ; | 
and though it be true it winds a little, it is | 


but rarely ; besides, it is better to undergo 
small inconveniences, in order to obtain 
great advantages.” Thus saying, he went 
on. ‘* Which of the three do you think first 
arrived at his destination ?”’ ** Not the eldest 
brother certainly,” replied the young man; 
“nor the second.” It is true,’ continued 
Sadi, ‘that the latter advanced, at first, far 
before his brothers, but hills and valleys soon 
put him out of breath, and when, at the de- 
cline of the day, he thought himself very near 
the town, he found his path obstructed by a 
wide ditch, which he could not ford: he then 
who would not make any circuit, was obliged 
to make the greatest, and had not performed 
half of his journey when he saw his younger 
brother near the entrance of the town. 
‘What inference,’ demanded the young 
man, ‘am I to draw from this?’ ‘¢ Really,’ 
replied Sadi, ‘you should have guessed it 
without my assistance. You confess your- 
self doubtful as to your style; and, neverthe- 
less, you desire to obtain the approbation of 
your contemporaries. Well, young man, 
quit the beaten track, for it conducts to obli- 
vion, but do not, from ambition, choose a 
new road too hastily, which, I grant, it is 
possible, might conduct to honour, but it is 
three to one that it does the contrary. 
Choose, therefore, the road of the most sensi- 
ble of your predecessors ; their glory will be 
your security; sometimes they may have 
chosen the wrong path, but you may avoid 


their errors; nevertheless, do it with cau- | 


tion ; if you have genius, your own imagina- 
tion will lead you forward. You may, per- 
haps, give room for criticism, but you will 
attract the attention of your readers. He, on 








{ 
} 


} 
' 
' 
| 
| 
{ 
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age?’ ‘ Not so, either,’ replied the philo- 
sopher; ‘I have known many wise at the age 
of twenty, who were fools at sixty.’ ‘ But,” 
said the young man, ‘how may we ascertain 
best when to begin, and when to leave off?” 
‘ By the voice of your own heart, and by the 
advice of wise men around you,’ answered 


the latter; but you may easily discover whe- 
ther your style is clear and harmonious; 
confide with distrust in your own judgment ; 
sometimes it deceives you, and makes you 
believe you see beauties where others would 
discover defects Often, likewise, it discou- 
rages the timid, by too much severity upon 
themselves ; they are fearful of ridicule, and 
this timidity sometimes deprives their fellow- 
creatures of a luminary which would have 
brightened all around. ‘Too great forward- 
ness and too much timidity are equally 
blameable. I will tell you a story which my 
master formerly related to me. 

‘** At the gate of an extensive orchard, 
some boys were standing, and looked, with 
wistful eyes, at the fruit which they perceived 
in great plenty on the trees and on the 
ground. ‘Come in, my children,’ said the 
gardener, ‘I permit you to walk in the gar- 
den, and to take whatever fruit you think 
proper, but observe one thing: you are not 
allowed to throw away what you have once 
gathered, nor to exchange it for other fruit: 
you are likewise not allowed to return to the 
same place which you have once passed, 
for the favourable occasion once neglected, 
you are not permitted a return of it.’ The 
boys entered the orchard. Many of them 
fell, as though famished, on the first fruit 
they met with; good or bad, sound or worm- 
eaten, no matter. They were not long, how- 
ever, before they regretted their eagerness, 
for, in the middle of the orchard, the fruit was 
more choice. Here some of those who had 


been more moderate, gathered and filled their 


pockets, <A third party, still more delicate 
in their choice, drew the inference ; ‘ the far- 
ther we advance the better fruit we find; let 
us spare our pockets till we come to the end 
of the orchard!’ But they were greatly mis- 
taken, for some barren and indifferent fruit- 
trees terminated the garden; anda scornful 
langh from the gardener was all they obtain- 
ed for their over-nicety.” 

IIT. 

‘What am I to do? inquired a third 
young man of Sadi, ‘ when, in spite of all 
my watchful nights and indefatigable exer- 
tion, severe criticism follows me every where! 
‘Read the criticism,’ answered Sadi.’ ‘ And 
am I to be guided by it?’ asked the young 
man. ‘ Sometimes,’ replied Sadi; ‘ I mean 


the contrary, who possesses only the external | to say when there is some sense in the words 
of genius, often gathers shame where he ex- | of the critic, and some honesty in his inten- 
pected glory. Believe me, my dear friend, ' tion.’ ‘I am then not to be discouraged by 
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every blame, good Sadi ¥ , ‘ Quite the con- 
trary,’ replied the other ; . some criticisms 
ought to encourage you I think, my dear 
Sadi,’ continued the young man, ‘ there is 
some contradiction In what you say.’ ‘ Many 
replied Sadi, ‘ appear contradictory 
at first, and are afterwards found to be not 
so.’ ‘1 know,’ said the young man, ‘ that 
you always terminate your advice by some 
example ; will you be so kind as to give me 
one?’ ‘ Willingly,’ replied Sadi. ‘Do you 
know the poet Abassar ” € Yes,’ replied the 
other; ‘Lf know him as a man who has al- 
ready done much, and of whom much is still 
to be expected.” ‘ When do you believe, 
asked Sadi, ‘that I first read his pro- 
ductions ”” ‘ When discerning men praised 
him, I suppose,’ answered the young man.’ 
‘You are mistaken,’ said Sadi; ‘I first 
read them when Hadi, his own master, 
criticised them severely.’ ‘ My dear Sadi,’ 
cried the young man, * you speak to-day 
quite enigmatically.’ ° A few words will 


things,’ 


unriddle the enigmas,’ answered Sadi :— | 


‘ Abassar came to me when yery young, and 
requested my instructions ; the number of 
my pupils was more than complete. I ad- 
vised him to go to Iladi, whose talents I es- 
teemed though not his heart; Abassar did 
so. Some time after, [ asked Hadi about 
the progress of his pupil ; he praised his ca- 
acities. Two years afterwards, I again 
asked him, and he praised his productions. 
A year after that time, [ once more inquired ; 
master and pupil had fallen out: the latter 
spoke with respect of the former; the former 
considered his pupil as an indifferent writer. 
Here, thought I, envy lurks at the bottom ; 
methinks Hadi fears to be surpassed by Abas- 
sar, I requested to see the latter’s produc- 
tions; and found what I expected; they 
were the writings of a man of merit, and 
worthy the perusal of men of talent. 
you find my riddle solved now?’ ‘ Com- 
pletely,’ replied the young man. ‘ You think 
then we ought not to be discouraged by cri- 
ticism ?’  * You may be right er wrong,’ said 
Sadi. ‘ You still speak in enigmas,’ cried 


the other.’ * Because,’ replied Sadi, ‘ there | 


is nothing certain in this world. Do you 
know what happened to the two architects of 
Ninos?” ‘No,’ said the young man, * and 
am very anxious to hear it.’ ‘ King Ninos,’ 
continued Sadi, ‘be:ng on the point of taking 


the field against the Indians, ordered two of | 


his architects to build, each of them, a most 
sumptuous palace in the most conspicuous 
part of the city of Nineveh, but left it entirely 
to their own choice as to the situation. Both 
chose different places, and instantly made all 
preparation to lay the foundations. ‘ Do 
not build on this place,” said a man to one 
of them, “for the ground you have chosen is 
marshy and unwholesome.” The architect 
believed him, and built on the place which 
the man indicated. He was wrong, for he 

iscovered, but too late, that a fool or an en- 
vious person had misguided him; that the 
Place he had forsaken was well chosen, and, 
On the contrary, that which the man had re- 
Commended was totally unfit. Ninos, re- 
turning from his campaign, and seeing his 
Palace so injudiciously situated, dismissed 
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the architect with contempt and reproofs. 
The other architect had built his on a rising 
ground, which commanded a view of the 
whole town. ‘ Do you know the ground (’ 
inquired an old experienced man. ‘ [ have 
often heard my father say that this hill is full 


you think that this thin ground will bear 
such a stupendous building!” A con- 
temptuous smile was the answer of the archi- 
tect. ‘* Well,” said the old man, ** expe- 
rience will teach you ;’’ thus saying, he went 
away. The workmen laboured diligently, 
and the building was finished to the roof ; 
when, all on a sudden, it gave way, and fell 
down with a tremendous crash, and many of 
the workmen were buried beneath the ruins 
The architect who had caused such immense 
expense to the king, and was likewise the 
cause of the loss of lives to so many of the 
king’s subjects, was condemned to hard la- 
bour for life. In what do you think, my 





Do | 


young friend, that both the architects were 
the most mistaken? Do you think it was 
| because the one listened too much, and the 
‘other not enough, to advice?’ ‘I think,’ 
| replied the young man, ‘ their fault consisted 
| in not having sufficiently examined the ground 
‘themselves.’ ‘ You are quite right,’ said 
| Sadi; ‘let this be your guide: examine 
| yourself, and permit neither negligence nor 
| obstinacy to bias you.’ * But,’ said the 
| young man, ‘ would not this be likewise sub- 
/ ject to great difficulties’ ‘ Certainly,’ an- 
| swered Sadi; ‘ but much depends on the 
eye.’ ‘ You no doubt mean the eye of the 

mind ?’ asked the young man. ‘ Very often,’ 
‘said Sadi, ‘ on the natural sight. When I 

was a young man, [ liked to dress to advan- 

tage, and in the fashion. Once I entered an 
assembly dressed, as I thought, unexceptiona- 
‘bly. ‘* Excellent, very tasteful,’’ said a man, 
approaching me ; “ this light coloured turban 
| becomes you greatly.” I looked steadfastly 
/at the speaker, and saw a malignant smile 
'on his face. ‘* He mocks me,”’ said [; * his 
| praise is blame.’ I looked attentively in a 
‘mirror, and found the colour by no means 
advantageous to my complexion, and from that 
' moment I never wore it again. ‘* This blue 
gown fits you ill,” said another; I looked at 

him, and perceived envy in his countenance. 
'** Henceforth blue shall be my favourite co 
| lour,” said [ to him, and went away. “* Young 
man,” said a third, ** why have you chosen 
this many-coloured sash / this mixture is not 
always advantageous.”” He who advised me 
thus had an open and good countenance; | 
felt that he was right, followed his counsel, 
and did well. Do the same, my young 
friend, in your literary productions; look at- 
tentively at the countenance of your critic, 
or if that be impossible, observe his style. 
The blame of an enemy may be often sus- 
picious; the praises of insincerity must not 
be your guide ; and those of ignorance ought 
not to serve you as an encouragement. Even 


| 
| 
| 


cernment. They may be sincere, but nothing 
misguides more easily than friendship. I 
myself have had a brother who used to 
swear by the blue eyes of his mistress, which 
every one but himself knew to be grey.’ 





of subterraneous passages and caverns; do | 


the praises of your friends require great dis- 
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MADEMOISELLE CUVIER. 


[Tuts lady (the lamented, amiable, and talent- 
ed dauglter of the celebrated naturalist,) 
died a short time since, at Paris, at the very 
period of time which hed been fixed on for 
the celebration of ber nuptials.) 

THE myrtle wreaths and roses fair 
Were blooming in gy Flora’s bowers, 

Where they grew screen’d from sun and storm, 
Design'd to grace the nuptial hours. 

And maidens wore the bridal veil, 

In many a tasteful fold displaying, 

And snowy robes and Indian gems 
Were rang'd for a young bride’s arraying. 

While she for whom robes, gems, and flowers» 
They were, with studious care, preparing, 

Gaz'd on them with a languid glance, 

As scarcely for their graces caring. 

Yet ‘twas not that her vows were pledg'd 
Without the secret heart's consenting, 

Or that love, bas’d as her’s bad been, 

Could e’er be doom'd to know repenting. 


The suv shone brigbt on many a morn, 
Yet ‘twas not on the fair bride glowing ; 
Her robes and gems were still unworn, 
Her flowers were on their green stems grow- 
ing. 
While iu the garden’s deepest gloom 
The cypress seem’d in sorrow bending, 
As if some hand, through wild despair, 
Had been its kindred branches rending, 


And on the melancholy wind 
The solemn dirge peal’d forth in sadness, 
While maidens, though array’d in white, 
Wore not the robes prepar’d in gladness. 


And friendship’s voice breath’d soft thy praise, 
Lov'd dead, as they thy corse were resting, 

While quivering lip, and streaming eye, 
Lamented worth were well attesting. 8. B. 





THE LATE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUGH. 


Mr. Epiror,—I take the liberty of address- 
ing you, for the purpose of obtaining in your 
respectable journal, due mention of that great 
and good woman, the late Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh and Queensbury, whose memory has 
been (so far as [ can learn) singularly ne- 
glected hitherto by the journalists, since they 
are generally found to give ‘ merit where 
merit is due.’ 

The duchess was the daughter and sole 
heiress of the last Duke of Montague, and 
no female in this kingdom, out of the royal 
family, concentred such claims of rank, 
and not any equal patronage*, wealth, and 
power. To these circumstances I should 
not have alluded in speaking of her, on 
whose greatness the grave is now closed, if 
it were not for the purpose of reminding the 
reader that these circumstances have a de- 
cided tendency to divide the possessors from 
their lowlier fellow-creatures, as much by 
deficient sympathies as situation, and hence 
it often happens that when the rich give libe- 
rally, they do not therefore give conside- 
rately, for they cannot comprehend, in many 
cases, the distress they may be willing to re- 
lieve. On the contrary, this lady entered 
into every one’s feelings, understood ev 
one’s wants, for it was the great business of 


* The patronage of the Duchess of Buccleugh was 
very extensive, and the good and learned men at th’s 
time holding livings in her gift is the decisive proof 
of her discernment aad sound principles. 
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her life to examine and relieve. 
called, em) h sucally, * the Me { 


She was 


always willing to heip, yet sOikotous tO Cls- 
criminate the characier of ali cases, ar 
once noble and prudent in her donations. 
Was there a respectable tradesman in the 
middle ranks of life borne 
family and adverse circumstances (a: 
such cases occurred, especially al 
close of the last year.) she was wei! aware 
that no petty boon would meet the exigencies 
of the case, and by large sums has she many 
a dime averted the horrors of bankruptcy, and 
so supported the family in their appearance, 
that Suspicion © f poverty has never vl ned 
towards them. As it was always her injuin 

tion to keep her gifts secret, 
thus helped who have ever spoken, but 
there have been also many hearts that could 


‘ 
id at 


} . 
1d Mmabny 
out the 


duchess,’ 
and understood to be always easy of access, 


many have sai 


down by a large 
sion and resi 


i by the descendants who lived 


|'membered bv the voung as one in w! 


‘mond, who could by any 


not contaiu the swelling gratitude which com- | 


pelled them to thank the hand whic th he!ped 
them—to bless the ‘ good duchess’ who res 
cued them froin ruin. 

To every description of the poor 
known as such 
that it is well known numb rs Came 
in the vicinity of her seats, for 
partaking her bounty. Ilid man an 
accident ? the duchess paid the su feOn Toi 
attending him, and sent to his family every 
Saturday his usual wazes. Was the 
of a family or her 
the father had restorative food 
till the last branch was we!!. 
dren were educated and ay prentice Gd, lidustry 
was encouraged and rewarded, disease and 
infirmity provided for. lier hand, though 
aged and tremulous, could always write orders 
for relieving the distant olject not less on 
that which pressed upon her sight, and nes 
did a severe season set in, for she d Nid 
not provide coals and blankets, bread and 
meat, as for the great families at 
estates, which God had conimitted to her 
charge, and which were always present to 
her memory, with all their ailments and 
necessities, their infants and their aged, 
‘Give all of them help, ask for rent from 
none of them,’ 
self, in a hurried note written to her man o! 
business, when he was sent by her on an 
errand of mercy. Macneil, in his Skaithe 
ef Scotland, flecting 


(openly 
she was so constant a refuge, 


to dwel! 


> poor 


J 

Gay 
Dive hh tortaen 1) 
The widow's chil- 


children sick ? every 


which § 


in relating the affecting 
a deserted wife and her babes restored to 
happiness and virtue by charitable aid, 
almost fifty years ago 

¢ Whia's the ange 


story Ov] 
SaAa\ s 


‘} butBueceleugh ? 

from whom we learn, that her youth was 
employed in the same manner as her ave has 
been, that the sympathy of her disposition, 
the affabilit y of her ia inners, and the nol ility 
of her heart were equally apparent. It is 
said, that during th life-time of the du: 
her husband, they join tly gave awav no ‘i 
than thirty thousand a-year in charities, and 
since her widowhood it has been but little 
less, which she has devoted to the same pur 
pose, although frequently to her own serious 
inconvenience. Tora year or two, latterly 
it has been apprehended, that personal weak- 
hess, accompanied by partial 1 ss of memory, 
has tendered her liable to imposition, but as 


the sake of 


} = = a 
her good ae 


° ' 


| ing his admiration. 


| 


the habit of giving had become a pleasure, 
as much as it was formerly a principle, her 
family most amiably forbore all interference 
on the subject, and thus spared her the pain 
of conscious inability, which, to a person 
long blest with wonderful health and activity, 
must have been a source of mortification, 
notwithstanding her truly Christian submis- 
gnation. 
She sank ata patriarchal age, surrounded 
’ and honoured 
her, and by old and venerating servants for 
whom she has provided in three distinct 
according to the length of their ser 
The day of her funeral will be re 
ich the 
old wept, and the manly were bowed down 
with sorrow Every inhabitant of Rich- 
means procure 
horse and a black cloak, followed the mourn- 
ful procession, as the enly means he now 
possessed of proving his vratitude or evine. 
All the shops were shut 
up, business and pleasure alike suspended 
and the whole of the remaining pepulation, 
long after the funeral had gone by, stood in 
groups talking of the ‘ good duchess’ and 


ine . 
hisses, 


vitude, 


‘in many cases weeping for their benefactress 


(only learnt her hand relieved them, when her 


mother 


| forgotten by the 


| 


‘that one whose virtues had won su 


ner various 


were words I once read my- 


[n various ways had she helped those who 
! 


infirmities prevented her from visiting their 
cottayes, or recollecting their names, ~ 
many were they that hung on the memory 
her words,and the sweetness of that sm le 
which gave to age and wrinkles an expres- 
sion of angelic benevolence that can never be 
se Who witnessed it. 

Nor amongst the prais ses of the poor let the 
warm esteem and admiration of all the higher 
ranks be forgotten, for it has rarely hanpened 
ch univer. 
sal praise, could have been so entirely be 
loved. Truly might it be said, that when 
tlie ** eye saw her it blessed her, oa d now it 
can view her no more, * the tongue should 

since the day 
no one could more justly adopt 
rion than this venerable and. excel 
lent woman: 

** | delivered the poor that eried, the 

nd him that had none to heip him. 

“ The blessing of hin 


rish came upon me, 


vive witness to her,” and 
Job, perhaps, 


his ASS 


Vs of 


father- 
» that was reidy to pe 


i 


Le 


eal to sing for joy. 

rr , ° 

bo this might be truly added, that the 
cuchess united to a strons and cultivated 
miod, a ne taste in works of art, especl uty 


» | 
and that she w 


as ineve! 
t to the hy 


music and paling, 


respect as greatan ornam ah sta- 


LE 


ae 


ee 
gists like myself, and more from the Many 
she helped and endowed, 

I remain, your's, &e.&e. a ogg. 


HOAXING. 
A snont time since, I was accustomed to 
tuke great ple asure in hoaxing my neighbours, 
and, under the impression that i was making 
fools of others, I was in the constant habit of 
making a fool of myself. 

There resided, nearly opposite to my fa- 
ther’s house, an elderiy gentleman, who, 
— some trivial circumstance, had be- 

ne my aversion; at his expense, therefore, 
l resolved to tedelaej in My propensity, and 








rr 


/my intended victim being wenerally reputed 





and [ caused the widow’s | 


a benevolent man, I was not long in hitting 
upon an expediens to annoy him. 

[ called upon a printer to whom I was 
known, and letting him into the secret, re- 
quested him to strike off immediately one 
hundred hand-buills, to the following effect: — 

‘DURING THE WINTER r 
T—— inteuds giving soup to such 
persons as may apply at his residence 

eiween the hours of twelve and two in the 
afte rhnoon, . 

These bills, printed in letters about two 
inches long, made a very respectable appear- 
ance; and,in the ni oht, I caused them to be 
posted in conspicucus places near the resi- 
dence of Mr. T——, whio, though he was, as 
I before said, generally considered a benevo- 
lent man, had certainly no intention of carry- 
ing his benevolence to the extent which the 
Lilfs intimated 

In the morning, upon going out to observe 
the effect of the hand-bills, [ had the plea- 
sure of seeing them surrounded by people of 

rious desc: riptions, some of whom were 
vaieatal ng Mr. T—— for his goodness of 
heart, whilst the poor, to whom the notifica- 
tion was particularly grateful, were anticipate 
ing with delight the soup of which they were 
to partake 

At eleven o'clock, havin 


*Mr 


poor 
b 


re taken my seat at 


la window, from which I could commanda 


full view of - scene, I perceived a crowd 
of miserable objects gracuall iy collecting at 
the door of Mr. T——’s house, till at length, 
by about half past eleven, the concourse of 
people had retdered the street totally imper- 
ViONs. 

T—-— was a gentleman who never 
hy any chance went out of his house before 
one or two o'clock in the afternoon, and, 
therefore, he had not experienced the gratifi- 
eation of secing liis name, coupled with so 


y | 
beneficent an action, stuck at the corner of 


every street adj acent to nl lis residence. 


tion in which she moved, as a blessing to 
those below her. Her example had a happy 
influence duri in ¢ her life, for it is well known | 

ithat her daughter-in-law (the young duchess 


as she was call ed formerly) was in every re- 
spect like-minded, and it can hardly be 
doubted, that even generations unborn will 
be influenced by the treasured memorials of 


ing virtues. 


ds, noble qualities, and endear- | 


I.ntreating you to forgive the length to! 


which I have been beguiled, by my feelings, 
to speak on this interesting subject, which 


demands much from simple unbought eulo- | 


At about ten minutes before twelve, Mr. 
attracted by he noise below, put his 
head out at the window, upon which a loud 
cheering was raised by the mob: the old 
gentleman, unable to account for his newly- 
acquired popularity, stepp« ed down stairs, 
with the intention of opening the door, and 
asking the cause of so large an assembly, 
which he had no sooner done, than in rushed 
some two hundred, with the force and yelo- 
city of an impetuous current, carrying the 
old gentleman with them. 

Finding that no soup had been provided 
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and faneying that they had been hoaxed, | 


the 


stroyed every thing upon which they could 


., ad i ho | 
jay their hands, and, had it not been for the 


timely interposition of those salutary indivi- 
duals—the peace officers, they would proba- 
bly have laid their hands upon the philan- 
thropist himself. 


In a few hours peace was restored. The | 


eld gentieman has been indefatigable in his 
endeavours to discover the author of the * ma- 


licious transaction,” as he in his bitterness | 
terms it; hitherto his attempts have been | 


{ruitless. Should this meet his eye, I have 
only to assure him that Lam sincerely sorry 
for the joke, for it was merely a joke, though 
the cousequences proved so serious. 
GILBERTWS. 
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FINE ARTS. 

National Golden Almanack: for the year 1828. 
London. Treutteil and Co. 

Tuts is a very elegant novelty, printed in red 

and gold, upon an enamelled card, some- 

what smaller than the common sheet alma- 

rack. 


inexorable intruders broke and de-| [foe's y Health to fair Scotland. 
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feature in the births of eminent characters of | 


ancient and modern times, and is in every 
respect worthy of patronage. 


The Shooting Pony: A. Cooper, R A. Pinx. 
W. Reddon, Sculp. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, London; P. B. Bernard, Paris. 

Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, to whom 
the public are indebted for many most beau- 
tiful specimens in the art of engraving, here 
present us with a treat of which we know not 
how sufficiently to express our admiration. 
The Pony, which seems almost life itself, is 
attended by two spaniels full of the truth and 
character for which Cooper is so deservedly 
celebrated. The engraver has done full jus- 
lice to the powers of the artist, and altoge- 
ther this print is a gem which ought to be in 
the calinet of every admirer of the arts. 


Vhe Young Catechist : painted and engraved 
by H. Meyer. 

We have this week scen in several shops 
thissmall print, just published by Mr. H. 
Meyer, from his picture exhibited in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery last spring. The sub 
ject consists of a negro, with his hands 
folded as ifin prayer; attended by a lovely 
little girl who holds a book, and is supposed 
to be his instructor in divine things, but 
whose name is evidently ill chosen; for she 
asks no question, but gazes with placidity on 
the deep devotion most happily expressed in 
the countenance of her sable convert. The 
contrast in the figures, the management of 
the shadows, and the delicacy of touch, for 
which this artist has been long celebrated, 
are all most agreeably evinced in this plate, 
and wecannot doubt, but it will soon become 
4 great favourite with the public. We ought 
to add, that the beautiful lines by Charles 
Lamb, by which the notice in the Suffolk- 
street Gallery Catalogue was accompanied, 
also appear at the bottom of the print. 
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It possesses a new and agreeable | 





NEW MUSIC. 


As sung 
by Miss Paron, Miss Stepaens, Mr 
Brauam, Miss Love,and Mapame Ves- 
Tris. Written by W. H. Freeman, Ese 
Composed by Atex Lee. Lee and Co. 

Suc a cluster of bright names attached to a 

song is enough to make a very indifferent 

production popular. Mr. Lee is by no means 
original, but there is a freedom about his 
melodies that rarely fails to please the un- 
practised ear. ‘ Here's a Health to fair Scot- 
land, is a favourable specimen of his style, 
though we have heard some of his airs that 
we like better We have little doubt of its 
popularity, and we may add, that it ts already 
a favourite with our friends north of the 
Tweed. 


Introductions and Variations on a favourite | 


Venetian div. Dedicated to Mapemor- 
secre pi auraive, by Henre Ilerz, 
Op. 38. Goulding and Co. 
Tuts little work is evidently that of a skilful 
musician. We are gracefully introduced to 
our never-tiring favourite, ‘Sul 


and interest, and we feel a regret at the close 

that there is no more to hear. 

The Sergean’’s Wife Quadrilles 

The Butterfly Quadrilles. 
Miss DrumMmonp Burret, by J. M 
WeIrPPrER?Y. 


containing irs from 
Corinth. Writs and Co 
We have much pleasure in recommending 
the above to the notice of quadrilie players, 
the subjects are generally well selecied, and 
the adapters have done their utmost to render 
them as easy of performance as possible. 
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NECHROLOGT. 
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JOSEPH PLANTA, Esq. F. it. 5. 
Srxee the publication of our last number 
literature bas sustained a considerable loss in 
the death of Mr. Planta, the principal libra- 
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Rossini’s “Siege of 
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which was afterwards reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo. 
One fact we are enabled to state, little 
known, we believe, but which was commu- 
nicated to a fwend of ours, by Mir. Planta 
himself, relative to Freylinghausen’s Abstract 
of Christian Doctrine, a catechetical manual, 
greatly admired by our late queen Charlotte, 
and reported to have been employed in the 
religious education of the royal children of 
George IIL. Mr. Planta was the translator 
of that abstract, at the request of the queen, 
which was published in royal 8vo. in 1890, 
without his name; and we deem it right to 
vindicate Mr. P.’s authorship of the publica- 
tion last mentioned, which was edited by the 
late Bishop Porteus, with some trifling al- 
teration, in orderto make it harmonize with 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

Of Mr. Planta in private and domestic life, 
itis not necessary for us to speak; we know 
that his son, the under secretary of state, uni- 
formly paid him the most filial attentions ; 
and we are certain his death is deeply la- 
mented by all who knew him. Mr. P. died 


.2 on Monday, December 3d, in his 84th year. 
Margine . 
which is varied with much taste ; | 
| every successive variation increases in beauty | 








ee ET ED ER 
VARIETIES. 
THE DOUBTFUL FRACTURE. 
Hart went a skuiting, nor his progress slack’d, 
Til by a thumping bumping fall he cracked— 
Wiat! did he crack bis skull, sir, in a trice? 


ee se | No; that was crack’d before—he crack’d the 
Dedicated to 


ice. G. D. 
Spanish and Italian Refugees—We have 


‘ ; . ; | received two pounds from ‘A Recluse,’ in aid 
Weinpert’s Tiwenty-seventh Set of Quadrilles, | 


~ ee eee 


rian of our national Museum, and father to | , 
{ Monday evening next on the boards of the 


the present respected under secretary of state. 
We shall not enter into any detailed charac- 


ter of this excellent man, but there are a few | 


particulars relative to his literary life, the re- 


cord of which may not be uninteresting to cur | 


readers. Mr. P. was appointed to the office 


which he held at the time of his death, about ; 
thirty years ago ; and, during that long pe- | 


tiod, discharged the duties of it with much 
credit to himself and benefit to the institu- 
tion. He compiled the very accurate Cata- 
logue of MSS. of the Cottorian Library, pre- 
served in the Museum; which, with its ela- 
borate preface and copious index (both by 
Mr. Planta) was published in folio in !802, 
by order of the Commissioners on the Public 
Records of the Realm. But, exclusive of any 
labours which might be considered as espe- 
cially connected with his official occupations, 
Mr. P. was the author of other literary works. 
Among these may be named his History of 
the Helvetic Confederacy, which he pub- 
lished in the year 1800, in 2 vols, 4to., and 


of this unfortunate and meritorious class, 
witch we shall transmit to tue committee, and 
we shal bave pleasure in acknowledging and 
forwarding any other contribution. We are 
luppy to leara tuat the Theatre Royal, in the 
liayimarket, will, very suortly, devote one 
nigut’s performances for a beneiit to these dis- 
tressed individuals. 

A spirited and pleasing little piece, intitled 
The Lancers, was produced alt Drury Lane, on 
>utuiday evening; it was weil played, has 
heen repeated several evenings, and is likely 
to continue in favout 

Tie tiagedy of Ethelwolf, or the Danish 
Pirates, written by Mer. J. Fitzgerald Pennie, 
whose Tale of a Modern Genius we very lately 
favourably noticed, is to be represented on 


Royal Coburg theatre. This is, to say the 
least of it, a theatrical novelty, and as the tale 
of the author is uow so well known, we hope 
it will attract a full house. A _ prologue is 
also to be spoken, and an epilogue, said to be 
written by the author of the Age Reviewed ! 
Western Literary Institution. —On Monday a 
half yeaily general meeting of this society was 
held in their new theatre, in Leicester Square. 
The report of the committee on the general state 
of the institution being read, showed that, not- 
withstanding the recent vast expenditure, in 


| building and fitting up new aud commodious 





rooms, Xc. the society is quite free from actual 
debt, and has, at present, between seven and 


eigl.t hundred subscribing members. The re- 
poit was received with acclamation. A notice 


was tien read for changing the law relative to 
subscriptions, from £2 annually to £2. 2s. Mr. 
Jackson urged that the expenditure of the in- 
stitution wis so c.ose upon its income, that, 
unless the trifling increase he recommended 
were adopted, he feared they would not be able 
to provide philosophical apparatus, nor increase 
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the library to the extent most desirable for the 
reputation, ulility, and convenience of the so- 
ciety; and he went through a close financial 
statement.to bear out his proposal. Several 
members, however, opposed the proposition on 
various grounds, particularly as an infraction 
of their first principles, one of which was to de- 
monstrate how much practical good could be ef- 
ected at a trifling expense. Upon a show of 
hands being taken, the chairman declared the 
numbers to be so nearly equal, that he conld 
not decide ; upon which Mr Jackson begged to 
withdraw his motion, as he would by no means 
wish to carry it, unless it could have been done 
neatly unanimously. A vote of thanks was 
then passed to the couwmittee, for their zeal, 
ability, and disinterested exertions, which ws 
carried with eclat. One of the committee re 

turned thanks in an energetic and congra- 
tulatory style upon the triumphs they had ob- 
tained, s% much so as to have giined the pa- 
tronage of the most distinguished' personage in 
the realm; this speech was much cheered. 
Some other business of less note being then 
disposed of, the members adjourned. 

Burke in Coniroversy.—The unlimited abun- 
dance of his stores makes him profuse in their 
expenditure. indeed, nothing is more remark- 
able than the variety of ways in which he 
makes his approaches to any position he would 
master. After reconnoitering it with skill and 
boldness, if not with perfect accuracy, he ma- 
neeuvres with infinite address, and arrays a 
most imposing force of general principles mus 
tered from all parts, and pointed, sometimes 
violently enough, in one direction. He now 
moves on with the composed air, the even dig- 
nified pace of the historian; and unfolds his 
facts in a narrative so easy, and yet so correct, 
that you plainly perceive he wanted only the 
diemissal of other pursuits, to have rivalled 
Livy or Hume. But soon this advance is in- 
terrupted, and he stops to display his powers 
of description, when the boldness of his design 
is only matched by the brilliancy of his colour- 
ing. He then skirmishes for a space, and puts 
in motion all the lighter arms of wit—some- 
times not unmingled with drollery—sometimes 
bordering upon farce. His main battery is 
now opened, and a tempest bursts forth, of 
every weapon of attack—invective—abuse— 
irony—sarcasm—simile, drawn out to allegory 
—allusion — quotatiun—fable—parable—ana- 
thema. The heavy artillery of powerful decla- 
mation, and the conflict of close argument 
aie wanting, but of this the garrison is not al- 
ways aware; his voice is ofientimes mistaken 
for the thunder of true eloquence: the number 
of his movements distracts, and the variety of 
his missiles annoys the adversary, a panic 
spreads, aud he carries his point as if he had 
actually made a practicable breach ; nor is it 
discovered till after the smoke and confusion is 
over, and the citadel remains uniouched.—Cha- 
racter of Burke in the Edinburgh Review. 
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Thermometer.) Rarom. 

Day jx BS -/S |) SS. | State of 
of the 82/25/58! S=5 | the 
Month. Peclict Ake al gos | Weather. 

aAai= [= hee 
Nov. 30 | 47 | 50 | 50 || 29 50{ Cloudy, 
Dec. 1 | 49} 49 | 45 || .. 00! Cloudy, 
ee 06 2 46 46 45 . 16 Rain, 
coves B | 45/47 | 48) .. 78) Fair, 
cove 4 | 50) 54) 5] 80 | Cloudy. 
eetee 5 52 4 56 52 | ee 96 Fair, 
savee & | 46 | 48 | 38 - 96; Fair, 











TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tus Magistrate Confounded is not without point; 
but it is too unpolished. 

H. I. will find a letter at our office on Monday. 

Nemo is under consideration. 

We agree with F. that there is too often scarcely 
the difference of a letter between literary speculations 
and literary peculations. 

Love’s Apostate in our next. 

We are obliged by the suggestions of a Theatrical 
Observer, and will attend to them in our ensuing 
volume. 

A packet is left for V at our office. 

Z.'s Epigram is rejected: slander in any shape was 
never sanctioned by Tag LITERARY CHRONICLE, nor 
ever will be. 

The articles referred to by L. R. will be resumed in 
an early number. 

The society whose proceedings S. C. wishes us to 
record is not sufficiently literary for our purpose. 

Erratrum.—Iin the article, in our last Number, 
upon the Foreign Quarterly Review, Siberia was 
printed for Silesia.—It was our wish to have reverted 
to this publication, several excellent articles being 
worthy of particular notice, but an influx of other 
matters prevents us. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.— Mr. Emerson, 
author of A Picture of Greece in 1825, is preparing 
for publication a History of the Greek Revolution 
from its origin to the present time.—The second 
volume of Britton’s Illustrations of the Publie Build- 
ings of London is in a state of forwardness. 
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Works just Pustisnep :—Tales of a Grand- 
father, by Sir W. Scott, 3 vols. 10s. 6d.—Herbert 
Milton, 3 vols. post 8vo. #1. lls. 6d.—Notes of a 
Bookworm, |]8mo, 4s. 6d.—Rede’s Memoirs of Can- 
ning, Svo. 12s. 6d.— Matthews on Gas- Lightiny, 
4s. 6d.—Edwards’ Manual of Surgical Anatomy, b3 
Coulson, '8mo. 7s.—West’s Reports of Lord Chan- 
celior Hardwicke, royal Svo, €1. 10s.—World in Mi- 
niature, Switzerland, I3mo. coloured plates, 8s.— 
Taylor’s Beginnings of European Biography, l2mo. 
6s.—Early Recollections, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 








WORKS just published by BURGESS and HILI, 
Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
MR. GUPTHRIE’S SURGICAL WORKS. 
In 8vo. the Second Edition, with Additions and co- 
loured Plates, #1. 5s. boards, 

ECTURES onthe OPERATIVE 

-4 SURGERY of the EYE; or, an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Methods recommended for 
the Cure of Cataract, for the formation of Artificial 
Pupils, &c.; containing a new method of operating 
for Cataract, by extraction, which obviates all the dif- 
ficulties and dangers hitherto attendant on that ope- 
ration. By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S. Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, to the Westminster Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Eye, and Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 
‘We advise every practitioner who wishes to ac- 
quire information on the subjects of which it treats, 
to consult Mr. Guthrie’s work, as it contains a greater 
mass of useful information connected with diseases 
of the eye than any other with which we are ac 
qnalntel The practical observations have been prin- 
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cipally made at the Infirmary in Warwick Street, | 
where we ourselves have had frequent opportunities | 


of witnessing the great dexterity of Mr.Guthrie in the 
performance of various operations on the eye.’—Vide 
London Medical and Physical Journal for September. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Observations on Gun-Shot Wounds, on 
Inflammation, Erysipelas, Mortification, Injuries of 
Nerves, and on Wounds of the Extremities, requiring 
the different Operations of Amputation at the Hip 
Joint, Shoulder Joint, &c., in which the various me- 
theds of performing these operations are shown, to- 
gether with their after-treatment ; and containing an 
account of the Author’s successful case of Amputation 
at the Hip Joint. Third edition, with additious, 8vo 
plates, boards, 18s. 

DR. GREGORY’S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
In 8vo. the second edition, carefully revised, and con- 

siderably improved, 16s. boards, 

ELEMENTS of the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
PHYSIC, designed for the use of Students. By 
George Gregory, M. D. 

Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Physie in 
London, Senior Physician to St. George’s and St. 
James’s Dispensary, &c. 

‘If we were inclined to adopt a text book, as a 
guide toa practical course, Gregory’s Practice would 


claim a preference to all other works. The author | 


bas presented his work in the most interesting garb, 
by combining the etiology, pathology, and symptoma- 
tology, in the series of cause and effect. This scheme 
has been executed with so much felicity, in so small_a 


compass, that it becomes a real treasure to both pre. 
ceptor and pupil. The former finds his experience 
confirmed, and the latter has only to dig, to find a 
mine more precious than silver or gold.’ Vide Prefacg 
to Drs. Potter and Colhoun’s American Edition, 

The MEDICAL EVIDENCE RELATIVE to 
DURATION of HUMAN PREGNANCY, as given 
in the Gardner Peerage Cause, in 1825 and 1826; with 
introductory Remarks and Notes. By Robert Lyal) 
M.D. F.L.S., &c. The following medical gentlemen 
were examined, viz.—Mr. C. M. Clarke, Dr, Blegbo. 
rough, Mr. R. R. Pennington, Dr. Gooch, Dr, D, Da. 
vies, Dr. Granville, Dr.Conquest, Mr. Sabine, Dr. 
Merriman, Dr. H. Davies, Dr. Dennison, Dr. Hop. 
kins, Mr. Chinnock, Mr. Hawkes, Dr. Elliotson, Dr, 
Biundell, Dr. Power, &c. The opinions of Dr, Ha. 
milton, Professor of Midwifery in the University og 
Edinburgh, are introduced among the notes. Second 
edition, with additions, 8vo. boards, 5s, 

The medical evidence was taken before the Com. 
mittee for Privileges, to whom the petition of Alan 
Legge Gardner to his Majesty, claiming the Barony 
of Gardner, was referred. The Earl of Shaftesbur 
was always in the chair, and the committee, includ. 
ing the venerable Lord Chancellor, gave the subject 
in question the utmost attention. 

It is of the highest importance in a civil, medical, 
and legal point of view. 

PRACTICAL GBSERVATIONS onthe CONVUL. 
SIONS of INFANTS. By John North, Surgeon-Ac. 
coucheur. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Mr. North has introduced a multitude of sensible 
remarks, which are chiefly practical, and on that ac. 
count more valuable: the most experienced of our 
readers may peruse them with advantage. The work 
appears to be the result of much patient observation, 
reading, and refiection.’—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
for July. 

Mr. HERBERT MAYO’S ANATOMICAL AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL WORKS. 
In 12mo. with plates, 7s. 6d. boards, 

A COURSE of DISSECTIONS, for the use of 
Students. By Herbert Mayo, Surgeon to the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy in the 
School of Great Windmill Street. 

‘We have looked over this course of dissections, 
and we venture to predict, that it will be found more 
completely adapted to the practice of the dissecting. 
room than any manual hitherto published in this 
country.’—Medico Chirurgical Review. 

Also, by the same Author, 

OUTLINES of HUMAN PHISIOLOGY. §8ro. 
14s. boards.—Contents :—Chap I. Introductory Ob- 
servations—II. Of the Blood—III. Of Muscular Ac- 
tion—IV. Of the Forces which circulate the Blood— 
V. Of the Pulmonary Circulation—VI, Of the Circu- 
lation through the Body—VII. Of Digestion: See. }. 
Of Hunger and Thirst, of the Mastication of Food, 
and of Deglutition; 2. Of the Alimentary Canal be. 
low the Pharynx, of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Liver; 
3. Of the Formation of Chyme; 4. Of the Formation 
of Chyle ; 5. Office of the Great Intestines ; 6. Of 
the various articles employed as Food—VIII. Of the 
Lacteal and Lymphatic Vessels—IX. Of the Urinary 
Organs—X. Of the Skin—XI. Of the Brain and 
Nerves: ]. Of the Elements of a Nervous System, 
and of Consciousness ; 2. Anatomy of the Brain and 
Spinal Chord in Man; 3. Of the Parts of the Human 
Nervous System necessary to Sensation, Instinct, and 
Volition ; 4. Of the Functions of the Brain; 5, Of 
Sleep, Dreaming, and Sensorial tilusions—XII, Of 
the Organs of the Senses: 1. Of the Organ of Vision; 
2. Of the Organ of Touch; 3. Of the Organ of Taste; 
4, Of the Organ of Smell; 5. Of the Organ of Hear- 
ing; XIII. Of the Human Voice—XIV. On the Atti- 
tudes and Movements of Man—XV. Of Generauon— 
XVI. Of Growth.—Appendix on the Infiuence of the 
Bile in Digestion. 

‘Under this title Mr. Mayo has published a system 
of physiology, distinguished no less by the clearness 
and perspicuity of its style, than by the sound judi- 
cious views of the human economy which it presents. 
Accustomed to deliver lectures on anatomy and pby- 
siology, Mr. Mayo has learnt to state, at once lucidly 
and concisely, the body of knowledge which has been 


, long accumulated ; and the advantage which he ert 
| sesses as a practical physiologist, enables him to Gr 


gest no less ably the facts included in more recent 
discoveries, to which he has himself contributed. We 
recommend those who are interested in medical sci- 
ence to peruse for themselves the volume to which 
we have thus called their attention.’—Journal of Sci 
ence, &c. ; 

A Series of ENGRAVINGS, intended to illustrate 
the Structure of the BRAIN and SPINAL CHORD 
in MAN. Proofimpressions, on India paper, folio, 
£2. 2s. 

This beautiful, accurate, and elegant work, is a real 


' acquisition to the study of the anatomy of the brain 


and spinal chord. : the 
A large ENGRAVING of the ANATOMY of 4 
EYE, witha concise Description. Engraved from 
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wing by A. G. Rowlands, after the plates of Zinn 

d Soemmering, and used in Mr. Mayo’s Lecture 
+ ating Coloured, 9s. rr 

This beautiful and accurate engraving, exhibiting a 
section and two dissections of the eye, is particularly 

mmended to the notice of the profession. It is 
the largest and most superb plate of the eye ever pub. 
lene AP of the INTERNAL EAR, copied from the 
drawing used by Mr. Charles Bell, in his Lecture 
Room, Great Windmill Street. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 

This useful and beautiful plate represents the intri- 
cate anatomy of the ear, and the course of vibrations 
through the several cavities. _ 

A PORTRAIT of H. MAYO, FEsq., engraved by 
Lucas, from a picture by J. Lonsdale. 12s. 

This is one of the most beautiful specimens of en- 
graving we have seen. It is an exceedingly correct 
likeness, and does the artist inuch credit. 

In 8vo. boards, 7s. 

AN ESSAY on the USE of CHLORURETS of 
SODA and of LIME, as powerful Disinfecting Agents, 
and as remedies of considerable efficacy in the Treat- 
ment of Hospital Gangrene, Phagedenic, Syphilitic, 
and ill-conditioned Ulcers, Mortitication, and various 
over Diseases. By T. Alcock, Surgeon. 

‘Mr. Alcock has endeavoured, in this little work, 
to collect the scattered information relating to the 
subject, and to add such further observations as his 
personal experience has afforded. For this attempt 
we think he deserves the approbation of every weil- 
wisher of medical science.’—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 

‘We beg to tender our sincere acknowledgments to 
Mr. Alcock, for the very acceptable service which he 
has rendered to the interests of science and huma- 
nity, by the publication of this very luminous essay.’ 
—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘We consider this Essay of national importance, 
and we most sincerely trast that the Marquis of 
Lansdowne will give it that attention it so urgently 
demands.’—Sunday Times, Sept. 30. 

‘To sum up:—This is a subject by no means limit. 
edto the members of a single profession, but calcu- 
ated, from its various bearings, to come home, at 
some period or other of his life, to every man’s prac- 
tical experience.’—New Monthly Magazine. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the MA. 
NAGEMENT and DISEASES of CHILDREN. By 
the late C. T. Haden, Surgeon; with Additional Ob- 
servations and a Biographical Notice of the Author, 
by Thomas Alcock, Surgeon. 8vo.7s.6d. Contents: 





| 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


rom the French of M. Collin. With an additional 
preface, pointing out the most familiar and easy way 
of acquiring a knowledge of the use of the Stetho- 
scope, and a drawing of the newly-improved instru- 
ment, now in use at the Hospitals in Paris. By 
W.N. Ryland, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, &c. Second Edition, 18mo. 
price 2s. 6d 

This pocket volume is particularly recommended 
to the notice of practitioners and students who are 
desirons of acquiring practical knowledge on the im- 
portant class of diseases on which it treats. It con- 
tains a summary of all that is known on the subject 
by our continental brethren to the present times and 
will, therefore, afford considerable facilities, by the 
valuable and useful matter it contains on Diseases of 
the Chest. 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, (a Memoir on) applied 
to the Study of the Elemeniary Principles of Medi- 
cine. 


D.M.P. Withan Appendix, containing an Epitome 


tages of the System of Mutual Instruction. 1I8mo. Is. 

Every young man who is desirous of making the 
best use of his time should possess this excellent lit- 
tle work. It contains information that will save him 
much toil, and render exercises, which may serve as 
recreations, productive of real advantage. 

BURGESS and HILL'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
on Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemis- 
try, the Veterinary Art, &c, completed to November, 
1827. Price Is. 

Printed for BurGess and Hitt, Great Windmill 
Street, Haymarket. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS. 
December Ist, 1827. 
ULAU AND CO.’S LIST of NEW 
FRENCH BOOKS, just Published or Imported, 
No. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 
A CATALOGUE 
Of the very extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS 





'in every Department of Literature and the Sciences 
, in the following Languages :—French, Italian, Spa- 


—On the signs of Health and Disease in Children— | 
Cause of Disease in Children, and on the mode of its | 


production in the poorer classes—M ode in which Dis- 


eases arise amongst Children of the higher classes of | 


society, and of the causes of the diversiied forms un- 
der which they appear—Effects of good and bad mo- 
ral treatment on the Health of Children—Different 
periods of Childhood—Management of the first period 
of infancy—Nursing infants, and on Nurses—Food of 
Infants, Sleep, Air, Exercise, and Cleanliness—Wet- 
nurses, and the mode in which Mothers may be taught 
to suckle their own children—Teething of Infants— 
Evils of Teething—Weaning, and the Diseases inci- 
dent to that period—Bringing up Infants by hand— 
Management of Children from the period of Teething 


nish, Portuguese, &c. &c. 

The prices of the whole collection are very consi- 
derably reduced ; and Dulan and Co. beg respectfully 
t» inform the Public that they will continue to import 
all Foreign Works at the same reduced rate. 

To the Trade and to Schools the same liberal al- 
lowance will be made as before the prices were re- 
duced. 

The Price of the Catalogue will be returned to 
Purchasers. 

It being the time when Subscriptions are renewed, 


_ Dulau and Co. beg to refer to their list of Periodicals, 


to the commencement of School Education—Prepa- | 


ratory Schools, and on the precautions and manage- 
Ment required to promote Health. 

No work on the diseases and management of chil. 
dren in modern times, has been so well received as 
the above valuable volume. It has been highly re- 
commended by the most distinguished medical and 
general literary publications ; not only to the medical 
practitioner, but to every mother, and every person 
interested in the health and education of children. 

A MEMQIR on the DIAGNOSTIC SIGNS afford- 
ed by the STETHOSCOPE in FRACTURES, and in 
some other Surgical Diseases. Translated from the 
French of Professor Lisfranc, with Notes and Addi- 
tions. By J. R. Alcock, !8mo. 2s. Contents :— 
Translator’s Preface, showing the mode of acquiring 
facility in the use of the Stethoscope—Memoir on 
some new applications of the Stethoscope, particularly 
in Fractures—General rules for the application of the 
Stethoscope—Particular rules applicable to Fracture 
ofthe Tibia; Of the Fibula; of the Leg; of the Pa- 
tella (longitudinal); Ditto (transverse) ; of the 

high; of the Peivis; of the Radius; of the Fore- 
reed of the Olecranon; of the Humerus ; of the 

lavicle ; of the Ribs; of the Scapula; of the Acro- 
Mion ; of the Vertebral column ; of the Jaw, of the 
ranium—Stone in the Bladder—Biliary Calculi— 
coh uites—Ascites—Dropsy of the Joints—Hydro- 
ue alus, Spina Bitida—Hydrocele—Extraneous sub- 
yo in the Joints—Cysts—Aneurisms—Caries of 

e Joints, &e, 

— will be found a very useful little work, and 

rt: be in the hands of every practitioner. 
of INGEATISE on the DIFFERENT METHODS 
rod ESTIGATING DISEASES of the CHEST, 
of the Diagnosis in those Diseases. Translated 





which will be found very complete :— 

ANCELOT, L’Homme du Monde, 4 vols 12mo. 16s. 

les Etats de Blois, ou la Mort de MM. 
Guise, Scénes historiques en Décembre, 1588, 8ro. 
93. 6d. 

Annuaire Nécrologique, ou Complément annuel et 
Continuation de toutes les Biographies 1826, lére 
partie, Svo. 38s, 

BIOGRAPHIE nouvelle des Contemporains, ou Dic- 
tionnaire historique et raisonné de tous les Hommes 
qui, depuis la Révolution francaise ont acquis de la 
célébrité par leurs Actions, leurs Ecrits, on leurs 
Crimes, soit en France, soit daus les Pays étran- 
gers, par MM. Arnault, Jay et Jouy, 20 vols. 8vo. 
ornés de plus de 300 portraits, 12/. 

Bobillier, Principes d’Algébre, 3éme livraison, 8vo. 
63. 6d. 

Bournouf, Méthede pour étudier la Langue Grecque, 
adoptée par l’Université de France, i6éme édition, 
Svo. 4s. 

CHABERT, Galerie des Peintres, ou Collection de 
Portraits des Peintres les plus célébres de toutes les 
Ecoles, 22éme livraison, folio, 1/. 

Chateaubriand, CEuvres completes, tomes 3 et 25. 
2 vols. 8vo. il, 








pap. vél. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Cloquet (H.,) Traité d’Anatomie descriptive, rédigé 
d@aprés Vordre adopté a la faculté de Médecine de 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 

(J.), Anatomie de l’Homme, ou Description 
et Figures lithographiées de toutes les parties du 
Corps humain, 2s€me livraison, folio, 12s. 

Collection des Mémoires relatifs Ala Révolution fran- 
gaise avec des Notices et Eclaircissemens histo- 
riques, par MM. Berville et Barriére, 44 vols. 8vo. 
15d. 15s. 

Ces Mémoires se vendent séparément, prix de chaque 
vol. 7s. 6d. 

Collot, Voyage dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, ou 
Description des Pays, arrosés par le Mississipi, 
l’Ohio, etc., 2 vols. 8vo. et atlas, 1827, 27. 

Crevier, Histoire des Empereurs Romains, depuis Au- 
guste jusqu’d Constantin, les vols, 1 a5, in-8yo. 2/. 

Védition aura 8 vols. prix. 3/. 3s. 








Translated from the French of J. P. Beuilac, | 
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DECKER, la Petite Guerre, on Traité des Opérations 
secondaires de la Guerre, avec des Notes par Ravi- 
chio de Peretsdorf, 3 vols. 32mo. 6s. 6d. 

Deiambre, Histoire de i’Astronomie au 18éme Siécle, 
un gros vol. 4to. avee port.*2/. 8s. 

Descourtils, Flore pittoresque et médicale des An- 
tilles, ou Traité des Plantes usuelles des Colonies 
Fran¢aises, Anglaises, Erpagnoles et Portugaises, 
livraisuns 1 a 8!, 8vo. 20/. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences naturelles, dans lequel on 
traite méthodiquement des différens Etres de le 
Nature, etc. Tome 50, 8vo. 8s. 

portraits, 25 livraisons, 3s. 6d. 

Ducange (V.), l’Artiste et le Soldat, ou le Fils de Mai- 
tre Jacques, 5 vols. 12mo. 1827, !é. 7s. 

Ducrotay de Biainville, Mémoires sur les Bélemnites, 
considérées zoologiquement et géologiquement, 4to. 
16s. 

Dupin, Forces productives et commerciales de la 
France, 2 vols. 4to. et atlas, 12. 13s. 





' EDIFICES de Rome moderne, !2 livraisons, felto ; 
of the improved Pestalozzian System of Education ; | 
and observations, from other sources, on the advan- | 


l’Ouvrage sera composé de 14 liyraisons, prig sur 
papier grand colombier, 8s. 

= pap. vél, 15s. 

Ecrivain (l’) publique, on Observations sur les Maeurs 
et les Usages du Peuple au Commencemeat da 
19éme Siécle, tome 4 et dernier, 12mo. 4s. 

les 4 vols. 16s. 


FENELON (Correspondance de,) vol. 1 a5, 28. 

pap. vel, 4/. 

GALERIE des Musiciens célébres, Compositeurs, 
Chanteurs et Instrumentistes, contenant leurs Por- 
traits lithographiés par les meilleurs artistes, des 
Fac-simile et leurs Notices biographiques par Fetis, 
lére livraison, folio, l6s. 

pap. de chine, 1/. 6s, 

L’ouvrage aura 30 livraisons. 

lithographi¢e des Tableaux de S. A. R. 

Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans, livr. 34, folio, 1. 

gr. pap. ll. lls. 6d. 

prix des 34 livraisons, 300. 

gr. pap. 50/. 

L’ouvrage aura 50 livraisons. 

Gauthier, les Amours de Camoens et de Catherine 
d’Ataide, 2 vols. 12mo. 1827, 8s. 

Géorama de |’Afrique, 32mo. avec cartes, 1/. 5s. 

. de l’Amerique, 32mo, avec le 
Géorama de |’Océanie, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

de l’Asie, 32mo. avec cartes, 



































li. 5s. 
Girard, Traité des Heruies inguinales dans le Cheval 
et autres Monodactyles, 4to. avec planches, ]4s, 
avec les planches, cart. sepa- 





rément, 163. 

Godart, Histeire Naturelle des Lépidoptéres ou Papil- 
lons de France, ouvrage basé sur la Methode de M, 
Latreille, avec les figures de chaque espéce des- 
sinces et colori¢es d’aprés nature, par Duménil, 
tome 7, premiére partie, Svo. 4s. 

ap. vel. 8s. 

Goury (Ainé,) Souvenirs Polytechniques, ou Recueil 
d’Observations, Memoires et Projets concernant la 
Navigation interieure, les Bacs, les Desséchemens, 
les Portes maritimes, les Routes, les Ponts d’Ar- 
chitecture et autres objets divers, 2 vols. 4to. 1827, 
4/. 4s. 

HUME, Histoire d’Angleterre, depuis l’Invasion de 
Jules César, jusqu’d la Revolution de 1688 et depuis 
1688 jusqu’a 1760, par Smollett, continuée depuis 
cette époque jusqu’en 1783, par Adolphus et termi- 
nee par un Precis des Evénemens qui se sont 
passés sous le Régne de George III., jusqu’en 1820, 
par Aiken, 21 vols. 8vo, 1827, Si. 3s. 

ITINERAIRE descriptif de l’Espagne, 3éme dition, 
revue, corrigée et considerablement augmentee, par 
le Comte A. de Laborde, précédée d’une Notice sur 
la Contiguration de Espagne et son Climat, par 
Humboldt, d’un Apercu sur la Géographie physique, 
par Bory de Saint-Vincent, et d’an Abrege histo- 
rique de la Monarchie Espagnole et des Invasions 
de la Péninsule jnsqu’a nos jours; enrichie, 1°. de 
Vignettes ; 2°. de deux grandes Cartes de ce Roy- 
aume; 3°. d’an Atlas 4to. Tome ler et 2e parties, 
8vo. 

Cette édition formera au moins 5, au plus 6 vols. 
8vo. avec atlas, 4to. Chaque zo. ee en2 
livraisons, prix de chaque livr. 6s. 6d. 

JOUY, i" Hermite en Province, Tomes 13 et 14, 12mo. 


10s. 
l’ouvrage complet, 3/. 10s. 
Juvigny, Application de l’Arithmetique au Commerce 
et 4 la Banque d’aprés les Principes de Bezout, 
2eme edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
KERATRY, Frédéric Styndall, ou la Fatale Année, 
5 vols. 12mo. 11. ts. 
LATERRADE, Code des Pharmaciens, ]2mo. 3s. 
Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, nouvelle édition, 
revue entiérement, corrigée et augmentée d’apres 
les historiens Orientaux Tomes | a 7, 8vo. 2/. 16s. 
edition aura 20 vols. et un atlas, prix de 
chaque vol. 8s. 
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(Messrs. Dulau and Co.'s Cataiogue continued. } 
Lebrun, Manuel des Jeux de Calicut et de Hasard, ou 
nouvelle Academie des Jeux, I8mo. 4s. 


THE KEEPSAKE for 1828. 


Legiis, Nouvelles Machines 4 Vapeur, @ Gaz, Acide | 


carbonique et a l’Air comprime, ou Art d’econo- 
miser le Combustible dans tous les cas possibies, 
ourrage contenant plus de cent Inventions, dvo. 48. 

Lenormnand (Miie.), Memoires historiques et secrets 
de Vimperatrice Josephine, 2e edition, auginentee 
de pius de SOV notes inedites, etc. & vols. Svo. 
i. ia. 

Leriche, Vues des Monumens antiques de Naples, 


ravees a i'aqua-t nta, accompagnes de Notices et | 


Jissertations, livraison | a 9, 4to. di. 

. — pap. de ching, 71. 7s. 

Lesage, la Medecine 4 la portee de tout le Monde, ou 
Moyen de connaitre et distinguer toutes les Mala- 
dies 4 leur debut, de prevenir et d’empécher leurs 
dangereux eflets, [Smo, 2s. 6d. 

Lesur, Annuaire histerique universe] pour 1826, avec 
ua Appendice contenant les Actes publics, Svo. 
1827, }6-. 

MANZONI, I Promessi Sposi, storia Milanese del 
Secolo XVII. 3 vols. l2mo. 163. 

Massias (ie Baron,) Principes de Litteratare, de Philo- 





ee ee ee 


sophie, de Politique et de Morale, Tome 1V. lomo.4s. - 


NORKVINS, Histwire de Napolcon, Tome ler, 3éme 
livraison, Svo. POuvrage aura 4 vols. Svo. avec 
Portraits, Vignettes, Cartes et Pians, chaque vol. 
paraitra en 4 livraisoms; prix de chaque livrai- 
son, 43. 

ONFILA, Elemens de Chimie appliqués a la Méde- 
cine et aux Arts, 4éme édition, 2 vols. 8vo. lds. 

Lecons de Medecine legale, 2de édition, re- 
vue, currigee et augmentée, 3 vols. Svo. 19s. 

PALAIOLOGUE (Gregoire,) Esqnisses des Mcurs 
Turgties au l¥eme Siécle, ou Scenes populaires, 
Usages religieux, Ceremonies publiques, Vie inte- 
rieure, Habvitudes sociales, Idees politiques des Ma- 
hometans en forme de Dialogues, 8vo. 8s. 

Pelouze, Art du Siaitre de Forge, ou Traité histo- 
rique et pratique de }’Exploitation du Fer et de ses 
Applications aux differens Agens de la Mecanique 
et des Arts, Tome 2, avec 10 planches, 12s. 

Physiologie du Gout, ou Meditations de Gastronomie 
transcendante, 2e edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s, 6d. 

Pigault le Bru.:, Histoire de France abregee, critique 
et philosophique, tome 147. 8vo. 3/. 33. 

Vouvrage uura 8 vols. 





Pi ix 





Si. 12s, 

RATER, Traité théorique et pratique des Maladies de 
la Peau, fonde sur de nouvelles Recherches d’Ana- 
tomie et de Physiologie pathologiques, 2 vols. 8vo. 
avec un atias de lt planches gravées et colori¢es 
offrant plus de 60 varictés de maladies de la Peau, 
li. 5s. 

Redouté, Choix des plus belles Fieurs prises dans 
ditlerentes Familles du Reécne vegetal, de quelques 
Branches des plus beaux Fruits groupees quelque- 
fois et souvent animees par des Insectes et des Pa- 
pillons, livraison | a0. dto. 34. 13s. Gad. 

folio, 61. 16s. Gd. 

Risso, Histoire Naturelle des principales Productions 
de i’Europe méridionale et principalement des En- 
virons de Nice et des Aipes Maritimes, 5 vols. 5vo. 
tig noires, 47. 10s. 





pap. vél. planches coloriées, 








Si, D4. 

Rochoux, Recherches sur les différentes Maladies 

* qu'on appelle Fiévre jaune, &vo. 7s. 6d. 

Roujoux et Vincent, Abrege de |’Histoired’Angleterre, 
depuis la premiere Invasion des Romains d’apres 
la grande Histoire de Lingard, 4vols. l2mo. IJ, 2s. 

SICILE (de la,) et ses Rapports avec l’Angleterre a 
"Epoque de la Constitution de 1312, ou Mémoires 
bistoriques sur les principaux Evenemens de ce 
‘Temps, avec !a Refatation de l’Hi-stoire d’Italie, par 
M. Botta, pour les Parties qui ont rapport a4 ces 
in¢émes Evenemens; suivis d’un Appendice de 
Pieces Justificatives, par un Membre des didferens 
Parlemens de Sicile, 8vo. 1827, 8s. 

THIERS, Histoire de la Revolution, 10 vols. 8vo. 
4i. 4s. 

VILLEMAIN, Melanges historiques et litteraires, 
tome 2, 8vo. |2s., 

Voiart (Mme. Elise,) la Femme, ou le#3ix Amours, 
6 vols. 12mo. 13877, Il. 7s. 

WERNER, Atlas des Ojseaux d’Europe, pour servir 
de Complement au Manuel d’Ornithologie de Tem- 
minck, liveaison 1 a 6, Sve. avec 10 planches fig. 
fivires, avec texte, 1/. 8s. 

= coloriees, 2/. 12s. 

noires, sans texte, 1/7. 43, 

- colorieces, sans texte, 2/. 6s. 
L’ouvrage aura 55 livraisons. 
Dulau and Co., Soho Square. 
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Piice £1. Is. 
R. JENNINGS respectfully informs the Subscribers 
to THE KEEPSAKE that this beautiful Volume will 
be ready for delivery on the lith of December. The 
Embellishments, consisting of Kighteen Engravings 
executed in the first style, are now ready for deil- 
very. Colombier Proofs, #2. 28.; French Proofa, 
#2. 12s. 6d.; India Proofs, @3. 13s. Gd.; India 
before the letters, #4. 4s. ; India Proofs, with the 
Etchings, #5. 5s. 
Publisbed by R. JENNINGS, 2, Poultry. 


I) EBRETP’S PEERAGE. The Propri- 
etors of this long established Work respectfully 
announce to the Nobility and the Public, that a New 
and improved Edition is in the Press, and will appear 
in January next, with a New Set of Piates, engraved 
in a very superior Style, under the Superintendance 
of the Editor. 

A New Edition of Debrett’s Baronetage 
has been for some time in preparation, and will be 
published carly in the next Year. 

Dec. 1, 1827. 


Just published, in one vol. 12mo. price, bound, 6s- 
an the Sixth Edition of 
4 he. F 
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YOUNG LADIES’ ASSISTANT 
in WRITING FRENCH LETTPERs, or Manuel 
Epistolaire, a usage des Demoiselle Angiaises. 
Published by DuLau and Co., 37, Soho Square; 
sold aisoO by LoNGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
G. Wuittraker, Ave-Maria Lane; SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Court; Sourga, St Paui’s 
Church Yard; and TREUTTELL and Wvuaearz, Scho 


i Square, 


; 
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Just published, in 1 vol. ]2m0., price, bound, 2s, 6d., 
the Sixth Edition of 

ATEW ELEMENTS of CONVERSA- 

L TION, French and English, By C. GRos, 

Pubiished by Dunau and Co., 37, Scho Square, 


| Sold also by LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row : 


| G. WalttaKeER, 


Ave-Maria Lane; Boosty and 
Sons, Broad Street, Royal Exchange; SimpKin and 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Court; Sourer, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard; W. DArToN, Holborn Hill; BAatp- 


win and Co., and W. HAMILTON and Co., Paternos- 
iter Row. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
TH E HARMONICON. Contents of 
No. LX., for December, (which completes the 
Fifth Volume.) 

I. Music for Piano-Forte.—]. Rondo, from the Ms. 
of the late celebrated G, F. Pinto, presented to the 
Harmonicon by Mr. W. Watts.—A Selection from 
Mozart’s L’Eniévement du Serail, now performing as 
The Seraglio, 2, Duet, Viva Bacco! arranged as a 
Rondo. . 3. Aria, Shall I again behold thee. 4. Aria, 
Ah! yes the fondness of the greeting. 5. Love knows 
no greater anguish, all with P.-forte acc. 

II. Musieai Literature.—6. Memoir of the Scarlatti 
Family. 7, Provincial Festivals and Foreign Singers. 
8. Letters relative to the King’s Thea‘re. 9. Prize 
Question. 10. The late Liverpool Festival. 11. Fo- 
12. Foreign Report. 13, Obituary, 
Mr. J. Sale. 14. Review of Music; the Drama, 

On the Ist of January will be published, No. I. of a 
New and Improved Series of the HARMONICON. 

London: published by S. Leica, 18, Strand; and 


| sold by the Booksellers, and all respectable Music- 
sellers in town and country. 





GERMAN POCKET BOOKS FOR 1823, 
Imported by BLAcK, Younes, and Young, Foreign 
Library, 2, Tavistock Street, London, 


V ERGISSMEINICHT, containing Por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Sontag, 12s. 
Almanach de Gotha, stamped 6s. 
Berliner Kalendar, stamped, 10s. 
Alpenrosen, a Swiss Pocket Book, 10s. 
Frauentaschenbuch, 12s. 
Minerva, with 9 Plates, after Ramberg, to 


| illustrate Goethe’s Faust, 10s. 


Kotzebue Almanach Dramatischer Spiele 


herausgegeben Von Carl Lebrun, S83. 


With various other Pocket Books previously adver- 


tised. 


N. B. The Principal GERMAN LITERARY 


JOURNALS snpplied to Subscribers at #2. Us. 


annually. 


| By JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 


—— 





Post 8vo. | B LOOMFIELD’S 





—— 
POEMS, 
SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 

I, the undersigned, having pubjished an Edition of 
the Farmer’s Boy, Rural Taics, Wiid Flowers, and 
otuer Poems, of the iate ROBERT BLOOMFPFIELp 
contraty to the Statute, the Copyright not having 
expired ; and Messrs. BALDWIN and Co, and the 
other Proprietors of those Works having leniently 
refrained fiom further proceedings in a Prosecution 
instituted against me, on my delivering up the Spo. 
rious Copies and acknowledging the offence, I dy 
hereby acknowledge that I printed them without 
authority. 

Dated this 3rd day of November, 1827. 

WILLIAM WILTON, 

Messrs. BALDWIN and Crapvock, 











On Thursday, the 29th November, was published 
No. II. price 7s. 6d. of THE ’ 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS: 

I, Daru’s History of Britanny.—II. Life ang 
Writings of Ernest Schuize.—III. Cousin’s Phiio. 
sophical Fragments.—1V. Buatbi’s Ethnograpbical 
Atias.—V. De Bausset’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 
VI. Fraunhofer on the Refractive and Dispersive 
Powers of Giass, and the Achromatic Telescope.— 
VIL. Southern Germany.—VIil. Von Hammer’s His. 
tory of the Assassins.—IX. Dupin’s Productive and 
Commercial Powers of France.—-X. Manzoni’s Be 
trothed, a Reaance.—XI. Catholicism in Silesia 
XII. Modern German Tragedy—Klinvemann’s Aha- 
suerus.—XIil. Russian Literature.—XI1V. Delambre’y 
History of the Astronomy of the Eighteenth Century, 
—XV. Gerinan Pocket- Books for 1523. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No, II.—List of 
the Principal Works published on the Continent, from 
July to October, 1827, 

No. IIL. wiil be published in January, 1828, 

Printed for TReurres and Co., 30, Soho Square. 








LIFE Of BURKE, SECOND EDITION, 
ENLARGED, 
This day is published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


\ EMOLR of the Right Hon. EDMUND 

BURKE; with Specimens of his Poetry and 
Letters, and an Estimate gf his Genius and Talents, 
compared with those of his great Contemporaries, 
With Autographs, anda 
Portrait. The Second Edition, eniarged to two vols, 
by a variety of originai Letters, Anecdotes, Papers, 


| and other additional matter 


London: printed for BALDW iN and CRADOCK. 

‘ Of the charms of Burke’s rhetorical discourses, of 
the power of his eloquence, of the polished ratioeina- 
tion which is its great and peculiar characteristic, of 
his amenity in private intercourse, of his benevolent 
and virtuous disposition, a most appropriate estimate 
may be made; and we are thankful to Mr. Prior for 
having coliected so ample a fund of domestic and 
social incidents respecting this celebrated man, to 
set off in its full and genuine lustre the goodness of 
his heart.’—Mon. Rev. 


EW VOCAL 
N 


SINGERS, 
Stop Thief! or the — + PRidwoell 9 
Siclen Mant... . Miss Graddon G. Rodwell 24 
Moss Roses . se. Mime. Vestris J. Barnett 29 
The Miik Maid...... Miss Love W. Turnbull 2 6 
Puey, Say my Love? wiss Paton G. Linley 20 
The Breaking of the? y,. ae 
lt vs esesanceee a Mr. Bedford 
Friendship (written —— : 
by ‘IT. H. Bayly) . Mr. Phillips 
Roland ditto ...... Ditto 
Greek Song of LibertyDitto 
Painted Butterfly, I) .,... , 
know thee ...... j Miss Love 
All over the world 
with thee.... : 
The Dream on the? ,,: 
Pillow... 0000.0 § Ditto 
The Butterfly, Bee, 
and Moth ......§°° 
Here’s to the Year t Mr Braham J. Parry 2 0 
Cet'R GWE ccccee hf 3 Oo 
And, the Music in the Opera of THE SERAGUI ; 
composed by Mozart, arr. for the Piano-forte au‘ 
Flute (ad lib.) by J. F. Burrowes, in 2 Bks. pr. 4s. 
each. ; 
GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho Square. 
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MUSIC. 


COMPOSERS, s.d. 


C.E. Horn 29 


T. Millar 20 


Ditto 2 6 
G. Linley 20 


W. Turnbull 2 0 
. Mrs. Geesin T.Walmisley 2 4 
Ditto 16 


J Barnett 29 























